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Cobalt Bullets Give Florida 
Gains in72 Days! 


"One Cobalt Bullet Gave Me 17 Ibs. 
Extra Weight Gain” 


“| bulleted 35 head of cattle, and left 30 head unbulleted. In 72 
days, the bulleted animals averaged 48.1 ibs. gain per head; the 
average gain per head, unbulleted, was only 31.1 Ibs. In this short 
period in identical conditions, the animals that had ‘PERMACO' 
cobalt bullets gained 17 Ibs. more per animal than the undosed, 
and were generally in better condition, slicked off and thriftier." 


Henry C. Barnard, Cypress Acres Ranch, Lutz, Fla. 


FLORIDA CATTLEMAN BULLETS 
1075 YEARLINGS 
Reports Substantial Weight 
Gains ... and No More Sick Animals 


“During June of this year we gave 
‘PERMACO’ Cobalt Bullets to 700 year- 
ling heifers and 375 yearling steers. Two 
months have passed and their overall 
gain and healthy condition is very notice- 
able. Ordinarily, during the month of 
August, we have a high percentage of © 
animals that have to be confined ina [ 
closed area and given the old method of 
cobalt drench. The Cobalt Bullet saves 
time and loss of cattle trying to doctor 
them in a weakened condition. Since the 
Cobalt Bullet was given in June, we have : 
not had a single sick yearling. In only 2 nat 
months time, we're getting at least a 10% : 


Florida Breeding Cows ‘and 
Need Cobalt Now — at Round-Up! 


Right now, at handling time, cobalt bulleting is the most important 
step you can take towards increasing your beef production. From now 
until Spring, your pasture quality decreases... has less nutritional 
value than any other time of the year... and has a critical shortage 
of the essential cobalt that protects your cattle from ‘“‘Hidden Hunger.” 
A short exposure to cobalt deficient pasture can cause weak and puny 
calves, high mortality rates, pronounced setback, unthriftiness and 
lack of condition. 

But a single dose with ‘PermMaco’ Cobalt Bullets provides your cattle 
with a continuous, daily supply of cobalt for 12 full months. “‘Bullet”’ 
them now—before they go on winter pasture—and then forget about 
cobalt problems all year long! 

Remember that calves make the most economical gains BEFORE 


weaning, so get calves off to a good start by better gain from the bulleted animals as “ 
“> “bulleting” your breeding cows. A single “bullet” compared with the animals without the a 
keeps cows in top condition ... helps them drop bullet.” ; 


healthier, heavier, faster-gaining calves . . . and 
makes sure calves get plenty of the vital growth- 
vitamin B-12 in the milk! 

Protect your profits all year long! Bullet your 
herd at Fall handling. Get ‘Permaco’ Cobalt Bullets 
from your veterinarian or regular supplier today! 


“It is now our plan to give ‘PERMACO' 
Cobalt Bullets to all our 1959 calves at 
weaning time this Fall.” 
Knox O'Neal, Manager, Babcock Florida Co. 
Crescent B Ranch, Punta Gorda, Florida 


‘PERMACO’ COBALT BULLETS 


Nicholas NJ Product 


Nicholas International (U.S.A.) Ltd., 200 South Michigan Ave ue, Chicago 4 
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1. In Scotland, what was “black- 
mail” originally? 

2. Which is the softest of all 
precious stones? 

3. Do penguins lay eggs? 

4. What is coal-oil? 

5. Should the ropes on a tent be 
slackened at night? 

6. What is a “round robin”? 

7. Did George Washington be- 
long to a political party? 

8. What percentage of saliva is 
water? 

9. For what three mathematical 
signs is the cross used? 

10. Why do animals with long 
legs have long necks? 

(Answers on Page 16) 
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Hydroponic Culture 


Requires Rigid Sanitation 


a to popular belief, hy- 
droponic (liquid) culture of truck 
crops is not necessarily an easy 
road to high yields and no troubles. 

So declares Mason E. Marvel, 
assistant vegetable crops specialist 
with the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. He reveals: 

Diseases and insects are serious 
problems. In fact, diseases can 
be more quickly destructive in 
liquid culture than in soil; the 
liquid circulates and thus spreads 
disease organisms rapidly. 

Various insect pests must be 
rigidly controlled. The spray pro- 
gram is very important and should 
not be slighted. 


There are no known materials 
which can be dissolved in the nutri- 
ent solution to control diseases 
while the crop is being grown, 
Marvel says. He adds: 

“Consequently, the best system 
is to prevent the introduction of 
diseases which may spread quickly 
from the initial infection. This calls 
for a rigorous campaign of sani- 
tation.” 

Leaf diseases—such as mildews, 
blights, leafspots, and leaf molds— 
attack plants under hydroponic cul- 
ture much as they do when crops 


Coming Events 


Oct. 5-10: Slash Pine Forest 
Festival, Lake City. 


and Farm 


Oct. 7- 8: Suwannee River Youth Fair, 
Fannin Springs. 

Oct. 12-13: Junior Livestock and Poultry 
Show, Ocala. 

Oct. 12-17: Calhoun County Fair, Blounts- 
town. 

Oct. 14: Pasco cattle field day, Dade City. 

Oct. 15-16: Dairy field days, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. 

Oct. 19-24: Bradford County Fair, Starke. 

Oct. 19-24: Suwannee County Fair, Live 
Oak. 
19-25: Interstate Fair, Pensacola. 
: Citrus County Fair, Inverness. 


-24: Northeast Florida Fair, Calla- 


Oct. 22-23: Florida State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Tampa. 

Oct. 27-29: Florida Cattlemen's Association 
annual meeting, Silver Springs. 

Oct. 27-29: Florida State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Miami. 

Oct. 27-31: North Florida Fair, Tallahas- 
see. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 1: Bay County Fair, Panama 
City. 

Nov. 2: Shorthorn Field Day, Clewiston. 

Nov. 3-7: DeSoto County Fair & Livestock 
Exposition, Arcadia. 

Nov. 4-7: All-Florida Breeders’ Show, 
Webster. 

Nov. 4-8: Levy County Fair & Exposition, 
Williston. 

Nov. 5: Hereford Bull Sale, Webster. 

Nov. 5-6: Florida Nutrition Conference, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Nov. 9-14: Hardee County Fair, Wauchula. 

Nov. 9-14: Putnam County Fair and Youth 
Show, Palatka. 


are grown in the open. Therefore, 
the specialist advises: 

Use the utmost care in plant 
production, handling and treating 


plants, and spraying to keep dis- 
eases away from the production 
area, 


As a safety measure, most grow- 
ers sterilize their beds and tanks 
between each two crops. Steriliza- 
tion can be accomplished with ease 
when no crops are in production. 

Sodium trichlorophenate 85%— 
at the rate of 300 parts per million 
parts of water—has been used suc- 
cessfully, Marvel reports. He adds: 

Keep the pH of the solution near 


3 


7 to prevent precipitation of the 
sterilant. This is done by adding 
300 ppm sodium hydroxide to the 
solution and let stand for 24 hours. 

After 24 hours, drain the system. 
Rinse once with a 300 ppm solution 
of sodium hydroxide and _ twice 
with clear water. 


Consideration for others may de- 
lay traffic . . . but it permits a few 


people each day to live out their 
natural lives. 


No Other Fungicide Offers So Many Advantages!! 


Longer protection against persistent fungus diseases— Spray or 
dust—Easy to apply— Effective control—Upgrades quality of fruits 
and vegetables— Compatible. Micronized Tri-Basic Copper - 
Means finer particles—Better foliage coverage—-More economical. 


The tried and proven dependable fungicide used on Florida 


vegetables for a quarter of a century. 
Ask Your Dealer For 


TRI-BASIC COPPER SULFATE 


Quality Controlled from Mine to Finished Product 
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TOP DRESSER 


Since quality in vegetables is the best profit insur- 
ance you can have and since quality begins at the 
roots, you'll welcome Ideal Granular 15-0-15 Top 
Dresser as a supplement to your regular fertilizer 
program. 


Fine-quality Ideal Granular flows easily and 
evenly for more economical application, is practi- 
cally dust-free, and the complete fertilizer is ho- 
mogenized into each granule to assure uniform 
feeding. So, for both high yield and quality vege- 
tables this season, depend on Ideal Granular 
15-0-15 and on the capable assistance of your W&T 
Representative. Give him a call today. 


WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


AND DIVISION, FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Plants in Jacksonville, Tampa, Cottondale, Port Everglades 


GENERAL OFFICES + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Ideal Fertilizers available with genuine Peruvian Guano 
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Urea Formaldehyde Spray 
Controls Potato Scab 


U REA FORMALDEHYDE concentrate 
sprayed in the row at planting time 
looks like a practical answer to the 
potato scab problem with those 
varieties susceptible to the disease. 

So say three University of Wis- 
consin scientists. They report the 
chemical knocks out scab and gives 
potatoes a fertilizer boost at the 
same time. 

Two years back, the researchers 
first tested the effects of urea for- 
maldehyde on scab by broadcastin 
it on a field. They found broad- 
casting did a oned job of control 
but was too costly. 

Now it appears that spraying the 
chemical directly in the row gives 
good control and helps solve the 
cost problem at the same time. The 
scientists found that 40 gallons per 
acre of urea Reanabichede solution 
applied in rows does a better job 
against scab than 150 gallons 
broadcast. 

Control of scab is particularly im- 
portant for the early crop because 
no popular early variety of potato 
resists the disease. 


In all field trials, the material has 
boosted yields as well as cut down 
scab. The researchers explain this 
as follows: 

“Probably the nitrogen carried by 
the urea, and released slowly 
throughout the growing season, in- 
creased the yields while the scab 
control is obtained from the 
formaldehyde.” 

To date, the minimum amount of 
urea formaldehyde necessary for 
good control has not been deter- 
mined. Less than 40 gallons per 
acre may do a good job on some 
soil types, according to the scien- 
tists, but fail on others. 

For row applications of the mate- 
rial, a simple spray rig appears to 
be all the equipment necessary. 
This could be fashioned from a 50- 
— drum fitted with nozzles and 

oses and attached to the tractor. 

Application calls for directing the 


“I wish he was half as handy with 
a wheelbarrow.” 


spray right behind the fertilizer 
bands. This allows covering discs 
to seal off the chemical and prevent 
evaporation. 


Cost of urea formaldehyde is not 
now known, but will probably be 
about $1 per gallon. Some of the 
material will probably be available 
to farmers this year, and more 
should be on the market later on. 

However, general distribution 
will be slow. Therefore the material 
may be hard to buy for a year or so. 

The researchers caution early 
users against heavy applications. 
They point out that too much of the 
chemical may be toxic to potato 
plants. 

Applications of up to 80 gallons 
per acre didn’t do any damage in 
the experiments. But this could be 
influenced by different soil and 
growing conditions. 
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Soybean Fertilization 


Soybean growers can lose up to 
$20 or $30 per acre by placing 
fertilizer improperly, according to 
an Ohio Experiment Station report. 

Poor stands and a yield loss of 
10-15 bushels per acre occurred 
when fertilizer was placed one inch 
directly below the seed or as close 
to the seed as one-half inch. 

Research with four methods of 
soybean fertilization proved that 
the best soybean yields and stands 
can be expected when fertilizer is 
placed about one and one-half 
inches to the side, and the same 
distance below, the seed. 

7 

Time was when the little voice 
inside of one was a conscience 
instead of a pocket radio. 
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Peruvian Bird Guano supplies 
aluminum, boron, cobalt, copper, 

iron, manganese, molybdenum 
and sodium. 


This is nature’s most 
extraordinary fertilizer “factory”. 
The best mixed fertilizers contain 
its output—Peruvian Bird Guano! Peruvian Bird Guano 


supplies calcium and magnesium. 


Peruvian Bird Guano supplies 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 


All told, it supplies 13 rich, 
organic growth-boosting nutrients 
in the readily available form that 
crops respond to fast. 


See that your fertilizers are 
fortified with the one and only 
genuine Peruvian Bird Guano. That's 
the way to identify the best 
fertilizers in Florida. 


Citrus, vegetable, tobacco— 
you name the crop and watch 
guano help it grow better! 


Peruvian Bird Guano is imported and distributed by H. J. BAKER & Br Ou tampa Fis 


established 1850—serving agriculture ever since! 


HOW IDENTIFY THE BEST 
FERTILIZERS FLORIDA 
= 

GUANO HELPS FLORIDA 
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Veteran Citrus Producer 
Grows Persimmons as Hobby 


iit both beauty and 
bounty—in the form of persimmon 
trees—on others is the unique hobby 
of Sherwood Atkinson, Umatilla. 

Eighty-three years young, Mr. 
Atkinson is one of the most aggres- 
sive of the state’s many pioneer 
citizens. Still an active citrus pro- 
ducer, he grows persimmon trees 
so that he may give them away. 

Schools and orphanages especial- 
ly benefit from this hobby. Berry 
College (at Rome, Georgia) alone 
has received more than 100 of his 
trees. 

Atkinson-planted trees are also 
flourishing at such beauty spots as 
the Alexander Springs Recreation 
Area in the Ocala National Forest 
and the Citrus Tower, Clermont. 

“I like to be busy at somethin 
useful,” he explains. “And I thin 
that the beauty of these trees, to- 

ether with their heavy yield of a 
delicious fruit which is produced 
with so little care and attention, 
makes a good hobby.” 

His friends agree. 

For more than a decade, Mr. At- 
kinson has planted persimmons in 
the low, colder areas along the mar- 
gin of his northern Lake County 
orange grove. He has raised many 


hundreds of persimmon trees (such 
as those he is inspecting in the 
photo on the left) from seed. 

Some of these were the wild 
kinds, for use as rootstocks. Others 
were of the Japanese varieties, 
which he has budded onto the wild 
rootstocks. 

Mr. Atkinson calls one of these 
persimmons the “tomato” because, 
when ripe, it is the color and shape 
of a ripe tomato. It is somewhat 
similar to the Japanese variety, 
Fuyugaki. 

Other than ordinary grove treat- 
ment, according to Mr. Atkinson, 
persimmons require no care. He 
advises: 

Birds will not eat persimmons 
just when they begin to turn ripe. 
So to get the most fruit, pick them 
at this stage; they will ripen with 
good flavor. 

Persimmons will grow further 
north than Florida, however Mr. 
Atkinson is trying to establish them 
in this state. He suggests that grafts 
could be put on wild sprouts in 
pastures or wooded area. 

Free graftwood is offered by Mr. 
Atkinson to any Christian, 4-H, and 
FFA group in Florida. 


For added crop protection, 


use 


RESISTANT 
ASGROW VALENTINE 


— resistant to common bean mosaic 
—tolerant to powdery mildew 


with the quality and yield that have made 
regular Asgrow Valentine the leading variety 
for Florida growers and shippers. 


Order your seed now 


THE KILGORE SEED COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


Florida distributors for ASGROW seeds — Main office: Plant City 
Stores at: Belle Glade » Fort Myers * Gainesville » Homestead * Miami + Ocala » Pahokee 
Palmetto » Pompano Beach + Sanford * Vero Beach * Wauchula + West Palm Beach 
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New Dithane M-22 


STANDING CONTROL OF 


YIELD-CUTTING FOLIAGE 
_ IMPROVES VIGOR AND COLOR 


PLANTS. 


GIVES OUT 


Chemicals for Agriculture 


ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Use RHOTHANE insecticide to kil 


fruitworm, hornworm, pinworm, 
and psyllid on tomatoes. 


DITHANE and RHOTHANE are trademarks, Reg. US. Pat. 
nd in principal foreign countries 
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Tobacco Irrigation Pays 


By PAUL H. WEBER 


Soil Conservation Service 


Decar Scaft of years ago. 


Hamilton County became a tobacco 


Bags of mixed fertilizer containing Hi-D 
are loaded on a citrus grower’s truck. 


Practically all fertilizer manufacturers 
in Florida now use Hi-D in their mixed 
goods because there is no other ammo- 
nium nitrate like it! Hi-D is made by an 
exclusive patented process which re- 
sults in special-shape granules that 
assure the most accurate and even dis- 
tribution of nitrogen throughout the 
mix. Strong and of high density, Hi-D 
granules resist break-up during han- 
dling. Hi-D is super dry, too. It stays 
dry longer—in storage, in handling, and 
in the field, even on hot, sticky days. 


Hi-D Ammonium Nitrate is unloaded 
from a freight car and put in storage. 
Hi-D stores extremely well. And Hi-D 
does not gum-up, won't clog, cake or 
bridge. It always flows freely. 


Hi-D is dumped into an elevator on its 
way to being incorporated in a mixed fer- 
tilizer. Mixed goods containing Hi-D fur- 
nish the grower both nitrate and ammonia 
nitrogen—the two key types that all crops 
do best on. In mixed goods—there is no 
other ammonium nitrate like Hi-D. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


344 Williams St., N.W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


At that time, his crop was better 
irrigation pioneer in his area seven than the county average of 800 to 
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FLUE-CURED TOBACCO in this Lake City field is receiving .9 inch of water per hour. Time 
of set: 1 hour, 15 minutes. (Soil Conservation Service Photo) 


900 pounds per acre. Nevertheless 
Scaff, a skilled grower, thought his 
yield should be higher. He decided 
irrigation might be the answer. 

In 1952, irrigation from ponds 
and streams was already common- 
place. But Scaff put in a deep well 
irrigation system — and began a 
practice that has become common 
in the Florida flue-cured tobacco 
belt. 

Such a result, however, was the 
furtherest thing from his mind. 
Scaff explains simply: 

“The lower yield and quality of 
my crops made me see that I was 
actually paying for a system with- 
out having it. I didn’t have a good 
pond or stream, so a deep well was 
necessary.” 


Yet, irrigation from a deep well 
was new and costly. It was not 
something to go into without some 
thought. There were many un- 
known facts: 

How deep and what size well 
would be needed? Would sand 
clog the sprinklers? And how about 
the sulphur water which is so often 
present in this area? 

But these and similar questions 
did not pose a problem for long. 
Equipment dealers had information 
about the performances of their 
systems. 

Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cians provided data about the 
amount of water needed by tobac- 
co in Scaff’s soils. (He had become 
a cooperator in the Hamilton Coun- 
ty Soil Conservation District in 
1952.) 

The soil map of his farm, made 
by the SCS, showed Scaff’s soil to 
be a well-drained, light sand with 
phosphatic influence. This is a 
type preferred by growers of bright 
eaf. 

In this soil, tobacco roots grow 
18 to 24 inches deep. One inch of 
water per irrigation is usually best 
for this soil. 

Acting upon all the information 
gathered, Scaff had an eight-inch 
well dug 152 feet deep. He uses an 
electric motor on the turbine pump. 


Without irrigation, yields, ob- 
tained by Scaff, varied from 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds per acre during 
= crop years. The quality of 


is tobacco varied also. 


Since irrigation, he has averaged 
from 2,000 to 2,720 pounds per acre 
of top quality leaf. During the last 
three years, eight to 15 acres of 
tobacco have been irrigated. 

A four-year rotation — tobacco, 
one year; corn, two years; rye, one 
year—is used. A heavy crop of rye 
is turned under while it is green 
so it will decay before tobacco is 
planted. 

Cover crops of beggarweeds are 
turned under to keep up fertility 
and organic matter. 

Fumigation and other good cul- 
tural practices, Scaff readily admits, 
were a big factor in his yield in- 
crease. However he adds: 

“But with regular watering, the 
crop can make a steady growth. 
More fertilizing and closer planting 
can be done.” 

Sixty-six deep well irrigation sys- 
tems are now in use for tobacco in 
Hamilton County. These have been 
a big factor in the increase of the 
county average yield from 745 
pounds per acre in 1949 to 1,745 
pounds per acre in 1958. 
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Many people take no care of 
their money ‘til they come nearly 
to the end of it; others do just the 
same with their time. 


Protects the 
entire citrus tree 
from aphids 
and mites! 


A PRODUCT OF 


HEMAGRO 
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Here...the trucks with 
Newness! Chevrolet 


(anything less 1s an old-fashioned truck!) 


With revolutionary torsion-spring 
suspension, with bulldozer dura- 
bility in frames, sheet metal and 
cab construction, these unique 
60 models ride like no truck ever 
rode before . . . last longer than 
any Chevrolets ever made! 


If ever a truck looked specially designed 
for farm duty it’s the ’60 Chevrolet. 
Take the way it rides. With those new 


torsion springs up front there’s an en- 
tirely new feel behind the wheel. You 
roll easy over pasture trails and torn-up 
back roads you used to take strictly in 
low gear. You get more hauling done 
in a day’s time. 


CHEVROLET 


Then take Chevy’s new durability. 
Frames are stronger; cabs roomier and 
67% more rigid. And that new inde- 
pendent front suspension soaks up most 
of the road shock and vibration that 
can shake the life out of a truck’s body 
and sheet metal in no time. 

And Chevy’s got the kind of truck 
style you'd be pleased to show off any- 
where. Your dealer will be glad to 
arrange a ride. .. . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


| 
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1 Boost tomato profits— 
Use just one fungicide for all diseases, 


maneb fungicide 


This season, protect your tomato crop 
| against all major fungus diseases and raise 
iam your profit margin at the same time—with 
| Du Pont “‘Manzate”’ maneb fungicide. One- 
chemical disease control with “Manzate’”’ 
saves you time, labor and money—elimi- 
nates the need to apply a second fungicide. 
F And “‘Manzate”’ gives you more efficient 
control, too, more protection per pound, 


Be) because it’s guaranteed to be more than 
ae 80% active. Use the tomato fungicide that 
ey has proven itself superior in every testing 
fi area—and in actual performance under 
ie the most severe conditions—Du Pont 
| *“Manzate’’. 

at ARECORD OF OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


: In Florida— During one of Florida’s worst 
fe. outbreaks of late blight, in the 1957-58 sea- 

iF son, tomato fields sprayed with ‘‘Manzate’”’ 
1) suffered no serious losses. And again, when 
gray leaf spot was a major problem in the 
1958-59 season, ‘““Manzate”’ proved to be 
ae the most effective control for this disease. 


In other areas— Year after year, in state 
| after state, ““Manzate’”’ has consistently 
| rated among the top fungicides for con- 
| trolling the major fungus diseases of toma- 
toes. Records show that, over a ten-year 
period, fields treated with ‘‘Manzate’”’ aver- 


eA regular spraying program with ‘‘Manzate’’ means healthier, more vigorous plants—and bigger 
profits for you. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT BENEFITS 


aged 75% higher yields than fields not 
treated with ““Manzate’’. No other fungi- 
cide has done so well. Ask your dealer for 
a supply of Du Pont “Manzate” today. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Complete control—‘“‘Manzate’”’ protects your 
tomatoes against all major diseases, including 
both early and late blight and gray leaf spot. 
Improved yields and quality — ‘“‘Manzate’”’ 
lengthens the picking season, insures higher 
yields and preserves fruit quality. 

Mild on plants —‘“‘Manzate’’ is completely safe 
—won’t harm foliage or slow down growth, 
keeps plants green and vigorous. 


Easy to use—‘“‘Manzate’”’ isa wettable powder 
that mixes readily with water—and is com- 
patible with most commonly used insecticides. 


Economical—One-chemical control of these 
diseases with “‘Manzate”’ gives you more pro- 
tection for the money. 


And remember—‘“‘Manzate’’ is guaranteed 
80% active. 


TUNE IN DAILY to the “Du Pont Farm Market and Weather Round-up” 


Monday through Friday at 5 P.M.: 


Auburndale WTWB + Fort Myers WMYR + Fort Pierce WARN «+ Ocala WHYS 
Belie Glade WSWN Bradenton-Sarasota WBRD Homestead WSBD 


On all chemicals, always follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


Protect tomatoes and other crops against weeds, soil organisms and fungus diseases with these Du Pont chemicals: 


FERMATE’ .- 


MANZATE’ . 


maneb fungicide thiram fungicide 


THYLATE’ 


ferbam fungicide zineb and nabam fungicides 


PARZATE’ 


KARMEX’ .- 


diuron weed killer 


VPM 


soil fumigant 
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Soil 
Fumigants 
Offer 
Several 


Economic 
Advantages 


By THOMAS J. HUGHES 


; you helping to 
feed the human race or the 
millions of nematodes in your soil? 

You may think you're doing the 
former. But unless you use a soil 
fumigant, chances are that you may 
actually be doing the latter. 

Modern soil fumigants have en- 
abled farmers to grow many crops 
profitably on nematode-infested 
soil that would other wise produce 
marginal yields or, in many cases, 
nothing. 

Enhancing the yield of a given 
crop is only one of the economic 
advantages gained by using soil 
fumigants. Mrs. A. J. Overman, as- 
sistant soils chemist at the Gulf 
Coast Experiment Station, Braden- 
ton, points out: 

Generally, nematode populations 
are not thought to be a problem in 
virgin areas. But they build up to 
damaging numbers when the same 
soil is cropped repeatedly, espe- 
cially when such crops as tomatoes 
are grown exclusively season after 
season. 

New control measures against 
soil pests, Mrs. Overman continues, 
have made _ permanently-located 
plantbeds more popular and more 
feasible. Prior to the advent of 
these materials, a seedbed could 
not be profitably used in successive 
years. 


Ordinarily, rootknot galls on 
plants are taken as proof that 
damaging nematodes are present. 


Yet the lack of such galls does not 
necessarily prove the absence of all 
damaging pests. 

Externally - feeding nematodes, 
for example, do not cause rootknot 
gall; thus they do not advertise 
their presence in the expected 
manner. Nevertheless, they may be 
»resent in the soil to stunt—or even 
Kill_the plants. 

These ecto-parasites do not enter 
the roots; they feed by piercing 
the roots with a sharp, hollow spear 
called the “stylet.” This drains sap 
from the plant cells and root elon- 
gation stops. 

Punctures made by these nema- 
todes turn brown. But many go 
unnoticed by the grower if the in- 
festation is light. 

Heavy infestations of these ex- 
ternally-feeding nematodes cause 
the dying-off of young feeder roots. 
They also cause curtailed efficiency 
of surviving brown, stunted root 
systems in obtaining nutrients for 
the seedlings. 

From this, we can see that it is 
important to control not only the 
rootknot nematode but also the 
various other parasitic nematodes 
which affect the quality of plants. 


Care should be taken to prepare 
plantbeds properly for the applica- 
tion of a soil fumigant. The soil 
should be well cultivated and free 
of debris: 

Unrotted plant roots may harbor 
nematodes which the fumigant can- 


THESE ROOT SYSTEMS graphically depict the degrees of protection vegetable growers obtain 
when they do—and do not—use soil fumigants. The plant on the right came from a plot where 
the fumigant was sealed in with polyethylene; the center plant had no covering other than the 
normal six inches of soil. (Authorities recommend that gaseous fumigants be released beneath 
a plastic cover sealed over the soil area.) The seedling on the left shows what can happen when 


no fumigant is used. 


not reach. Or they may hinder 
proper distribution of the material 
through the soil, and thereby cause 
poor results. 

The need for a soil fumigant 
combining control of soil diseases, 
weeds, and nematodes has been 
met by a special formulation of 
these respective agents. 

Eight such multiple-purpose ma- 
terials, and their individual prop- 
erties, are listed below: 


PROPERTIES OF FUMIGANTS 
Nema- Herbi- Fungi- 


tocide cide cide 
Methyl-bromide X X X 
DMTT (Mylone) X X X 
SMDC (Vapam) X X X 
Allyl alcohol X X 
EDB X 
D-D X 
DBCP (Nemagon) X 
VC-13 X 


Growers would be wise to use 
one tri-purpose material when all 
three pests are a part of their cul- 
tural problems according to re- 
searchers. 


Distribution of nematodes 
through the depth of the soil is 
directly related to food supply, 
oxygen, and moisture, Mrs. Over- 
man points out. She reveals: 

Largest concentration of nema- 
todes in vegetable-producing soils 
are found between the _three- 
and eight-inch strata. Therefore it 
is most important that the fumigant 
be placed so as to give maximum 
control over the greatest period of 
time. 

Fumigants which are in the form 
of solids can be applied with a fer- 
tilizer distributor. The liquid and 
gaseous materials require special 
equipment for their application. 

Solid soil fumigants are usually 
worked into the soil to a depth of 
four inches. Then they are sealed 


in with one-fourth inch of water. 

Liquid or volatile fumigants in 
row crops are, as a rule, placed 
about six inches deep in the bed 
This depth has been found most 
satisfactory by the Bradenton lady 
soils microbiologist who has con 
tinuously strived for the most prac 
tical rate and methods of applying 
fumigants in this state’s vegetable 
area. 

Gaseous fumigants, adds the re 
searcher, are released beneath a 
plastic cover sealed over the soil 
area. 

To enable Grower AND 
RANCHER readers to better unde: 
stand the pattern of a soil fumigant 
Mrs. Overman drew up the diagram 
which appears on page 19. 

Nematode controls are not pe! 
manent; control measures aré 
effective for a period of six to eight 
weeks. But this period usually 
gives the seedling time to develop 
a root system sufficient to withstand 
the nematodes when they repopu 
late the feeder root zone. 


One of the most important fa: 
tors to be considered in soil fumi 
gation to control nematodes is the 
re-contamination period: 

When nematodes are allowed to 
re-establish themselves in fumi 
gated soil, they multiply rapidly 
This is because their natural ene 
mies have also been destroyed by 
the fumigation process. 

Unless sanitary practices are en 
forced, applications of nematocides 
may be harmful—instead of bene 
ficial. 

Caution should be used in intro 
ducing tools into the treated area 
And remember that nematodes ar: 
also carried in irrigation water. 

Rootknot nematodes move very 
slowly in the soil. Therefore the) 
may be eliminated from the plant 
bed for a longer period than the 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Sprinklers Halt 


PREVIOUS YEARS, water 
sprinklers were believed beneficial 
only during hot, dry periods. 

But now sprinklers are consid- 
ered equally as valuable during 
frigid weather. This opinion is 
held particularly by grove owners 
and nurserymen. 

Water applied continuously by 
sprinkler systems, they have 
learned, effectively protects young 
citrus trees from freeze damage. 

This was proved in two oma 
experiments — conducted indepen- 
dently of each other and on both 
level and rolling ground—during 
the 1958-59 winter. The research 
was directed by Rollo H. Dean and 
Ray T. Sherouse, meteorologists 
with the Federal-State Frost Warn- 
ing Service, Lakeland. 

Sherouse had previously con- 
ducted a similar experiment with 
sprinkler irrigation in a fernery of 
asparagus plumosus plants. He 
summarized the findings of that 
study as follows: 

“Temperatures fell very little 
lower than 32° among the ferns 
when sprinklers were turned on 
and water kept pouring upon them 


for the entire period of tempera- 
tures freezing and below. In fact, 
it was desirable that the water con- 
tinue without interruption until all 
the ice had melted from the ferns.” 


Citrus nurseries were the sites for 
both of the 1958-59 winter experi- 
ments. Dean outlined his project 
thusly: 

During the summer of 1958, a 
water sprinkler system was in- 
stalled on five acres of the West 
Volusia Nurseries, DeLand, to pro- 
tect small citrus trees from freeze 
damage during the winter. 

Rectangular (300 x 600 feet) in 
shape, the protected area was sur- 
rounded by tall Australian pines on 
the north, east, and west sides; by 
large citrus trees on the south. The 
ground was nearly level. 

Ground in the outside check area 
was only a few inches lower than 
the test plot. The check station 
was about 200 feet west of the pro- 
tected area, in a cleared plot of 
approximately five acres with a 
thin cover of grass. 

On nights when the sprinkler 
system was not in use, Dean said, 


close-up (left) suffered no freeze damage. 


WINTER WITCHERY: Although encrusted in ice, the citrus nursery trees shown in the 


ICE-MAKERS IN OPERATION: Continuous sprinkling provides good protection unti! trees 


Freeze Damage 


the check station averaged one de- 
gree colder than the one in the 
nursery. 


Sprinklers in the nursery were 
placed 60 feet apart lengthwise and 
50 feet apart crosswise. This ar- 
rangement permitted the water to 
overlap (a recommended practice) 
10 to 15 feet under normal condi- 
tions. 

With a pressure of 50 pounds at 
the sprinklers, they are rated to 
deliver four gallons of water per 
minute over an effective diameter 
of approximately 84 feet. 

The sprinklers were put on risers 
three feet high, making the nozzles 
approximately 40 inches above the 
ground. The nozzles made a com- 
plete rotation in 70 to 80 seconds. 

A 20 horsepower electric motor 
was used to pump water to the 
sprinklers. It is rated to deliver 
242 g.p.m. with a pressure of 115 
pounds in the pump. 

Pipe from the pump across the 
north end of the nursery was four 
inches in diameter and approxi- 
mately 300 feet long. The six later- 
al lines to which the sprinklers 
were connected were approximate- 


ly 600 feet long—the first half, 
dune inches in diameter; the last 
half, two inches. 

Cost of installing the well and 
connecting the pump to the power 
line, Dean stated, was approxi- 
mately $5,000. This included the 
cost of the pump, pipe, and sprink- 
lers; labor costs were not included. 


Extremely cold weather caused 
the sprinklers to be turned on only 
four times—the nights of January 
10-11, January 11-12, January 16-17, 
and January 18-19—in the DeLand 
nursery. 

They were first turned on at 7:40 
P.M. of the 10th. Thermometers 
in the nursery registered 32°; at 
the check station, 31°. The tem- 
perature of the water at the pump 
was 68°. 

At 7:30 A.M. of the 11th, ther- 
mocouples on tree trunks six inches 
above the ground indicated tem- 
peratures of 27° in the nursery and 
21° at the check station. These 
temperatures tend to verify those 
indicated by thermometers in the 
shelters. 

Dean revealed that after the 

(Continued on Page 50) 


Tests show water must be turned on early, run continuously until all ice melts 


get large enough that too much breakage begins, da‘a indicates. 
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“ 

local egg 
market is lost. No longer are Flor- 
ida eggs purchased just because 
they are Florida eggs.” 

So declared Herbert E. Fink- 
beiner in a Forma GroweER AND 
RANCHER interview. Finkbeiner, 
who has been in the egg and hatch- 
ery business in the Tampa Bay area 
some 28 years, pointed out: 

At one time, local eggs com- 
manded premium prices. But now 
the only “premium” Florida pro- 
ducers can expect is the few pen- 
nies which are the equivalent of 
the freight costs for shipping in 
eggs. 

Competition in feed and egg 
prices is so keen, the veteran poul- 
tryman, asserted, that in some cases 
small operators with moderate- 
sized flocks have been unable to 
get feed delivered or eggs picked 
up at their farms. 

Poultrying is big business today. 
It would take approximately $50,- 
000 for a beginner to go into the 
egg business and be independent, 
Finkbeiner revealed. Therefore he 
advised producers: 

When a flock becomes so large 
that the family cannot take care of 


Combat Competition 
with Quality Eggs 


it, think twice before hiring help. 
You will need an additional 5,000 
birds to pay the salary of each 
extra employee. 


Vastly increased competition 
from out-of-state producers is one 
big reason the local egg market 
has declined. But this decline has 
been aggravated by, and _inter- 
related with, the decline in the 
quality of local eggs. 

Finkbeiner declared that the 
quality of local eggs is not as good 
as it could be. He related instances 
where poultrymen would use their 
refrigeration facilities only when 
they expected the egg pick-up 
truck to arrive at their farms. 

Julian S. Moore, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service poultryman, has for 
years preached the importance of 
quality in locally-produced eggs. 
What's more, he began this crusade 
long before competition began to 
intensify. 

Several years ago, Moore warned 
producers: 

“No longer will the housewife 
purchase a dozen Florida eggs, 
rather than eggs shipped from some 
other section of the country, just 
because they are Florida eggs. 

“The housewife is getting more 
exacting in her demands; she wants 


quality in the eggs that she buys. 
Whether the eggs were produced 
in Florida or in Minnesota makes 
little difference to her.” 


At the present time, about 60% 
of the eggs consumed in Florida 
are produced in this state. The 
other 40% are shipped in from other 
states. 

But it is possible that this pic- 
ture may change, that out-of-state 
shippers may supply even more 
eggs to Florida. If this happens, 
it will be largely due to that ever- 
important factor of quality. 

Moore says the following points 
must be considered with reference 
to shipped-in eggs: 

First, several states have within 
the last year put into effect new 
egg laws which they know will 
help to improve the grade and 
quality of eggs being marketed in 
their states. This means that the 
grade and quality of eggs being 
shipped from those states into 
Florida will be of better quality. 

Secondly, all shipped-in eggs 
must pass a rigid inspection before 
they can be sold in this state. This 
inspection additionally insures the 
acceptable quality of shipped-in 
eggs. 

However, continues Moore, not 
all Florida eggs undergo this in- 
spection. In many cases, local eggs 
go directly from the producer to 
retailer or to the consumer without 
going through the wholesale route. 


Certain heredity characteristics 
are imparted by the laying hen to 
her egg. These control the shell 
texture and color, percentage of 
thick albumen, incidence of blood 
and meat spots, and also the size 
of the egg. 

On the average, 95% of the eggs 
laid are of high quality when fresh 
laid. But unless the eggs receive 
prompt and proper handling, they 
don't retain their quality. 

Even during the cool months of 
the year, not all of these eggs reach 
the consumer with this high qual- 
ity. During the hot summer months, 
if eggs are not properly handled 
from the time they leave the nest 
until they reach the consumer, they 
lose a very high percentage of their 
quality. 

Time and temperature are the 
two most important factors in the 
control of egg quality. Of these 
two, temperature has the greatest 
effect. 

With unfavorable conditions of 
high temperature, declares Moore, 
the depreciation of egg quality is 
so rapid that even the industry it- 
self fails in many cases to recog- 
nize its importance. 

Bearing out the tremendous ef- 
fects that high temperatures have 


3 days at 98 
8 days at 77 
23 days at 60 
65 days at 44 
100 days at 37 


on egg quality are the statistics 
listed above. The table cites the 


time and temperature it takes for 
an egg to depreciate from grade 
“AA” to “C”, 


To produce quality eggs, the Ex- 
tension poultryman recommends 
the following practices: 

Raise layers bred for strong, 
sound shells; large egg size, thick 
whites, and freedom from blood 
spots. If such birds occasionally 
lay below-par eggs, one of the fol- 
lowing may give the explanation: 

Smaller eggs can also be the re- 
sult of hot weather. 

Thin whites can also be the re- 
sult of an outbreak of Newcastle 
disease or Bronchitis, or the result 
of exposure of eggs to high tem- 
peratures. 

Thin shells may also result from 
the lack of calcium or vitamin D 
in the ration, from hot weather, or 
from respiratory diseases. 

Blood spots may increase afte: 
changes in management. 

Feed an adequate ration. Con- 
cerning this second practice, Moore 
emphasizes: 

If you use a commercial feed, 
follow the feed manufacturer's 
recommendations. If you mix your 
own ration, follow the recommen 
dations of qualified personnel. 

Produce clean eggs. To accom- 
plish this, poultrymen should: 

Keep floor litter dry, loose, and 
deep; allow three to four square 
feet of floor space per hen; provide 
one nest for each four to five hens; 
keep nests filled with a clean ab- 
sorbent nesting material; do not 
allow birds to roost in the nests at 
night; gather eggs often, at least 
three times daily; brush dust from 
the wire of laying cages. 


Quality maintenance practices 
recommended by Moore are as fol- 
lows: 

Gather eggs three times or more 
daily. 

Cool eggs soon after laying. In 
Florida, a mechanically refrigerated 
egg cool room is a “must.” 

Egg cool room temperature 
should be kept between 50 and 
60°F. Gather and cool eggs in wire 
baskets. 

Hold eggs in cool room at a rela- 
tive humidity of 70 to 80%. This 
can be done by the use of automatic 
humidifiers or by keeping the walls 
and floor of the egg room moist. 

Case only cooled eggs; pack in 
cool, pre-moisturized cases. Moore 
adds: 

Warm eggs in egg cases require 
24 hours of cooling time. Eggs in 
wire baskets can be cooled in about 
six hours. 

Avoid strong odors. Use egg room 
for eggs only. 

Onions, cabbages, apples, garlic, 
kerosene, and gasoline are among 
materials that will cause undesira 
ble odors or flavors in eggs. 

Case or carton eggs with the 
small end down. 

Market eggs often, at least once 
a week. 

To produce and maintain qual- 
ity, Moore re-emphasizes; the egg 
producer should put all the above 
into practice at all times—especial|y 
during the warmer months. 


RED 
CEDARS 
shelter 

this 
Alachua 
County 
cornfield 
from wind 
blasts. The 
strip of 
untilled 
ground 
next to 

the trees 

is excellent 
wildlife 
habitat. 


Windbreaks in Florida 


By A. S. JENSEN 
Assistant Extension Forester 
Agricultural Extension Service 


| YEAR, acres of Florida crops 
are blown out before they have a chance to 
srow. Citrus and grain crop yields are lowered 
_ wind damage; cattle suffer from lack of 
shelter and shade. 

However, this need not necessarily happen. 
A windbreak of trees, properly placed, may 
save the Florida farmer time and money. 

Generally, a windbreak is a reasonably long 
belt of shrubs and trees that affords protection 
from winds of various directions. Windbreaks 
perform several functions. 

They help prevent soil from blowing and 
drying out quickly. They protect fields and 
orchards from mechanical injury. And they 
may increase the crop yields. 

Moreover, windbreaks are valuable to wild- 
life in many areas. Upland game birds, such 
as quail, use them for cover and nesting areas— 
as = dozens of different kinds of song and in- 
sect-eating birds. 


Windbreaks would be beneficial on cattle 
ranges in many south Florida counties. They 
afford shade in the summer; protection from 
cold winds and driving rains in the winter. 

Such plantings are also beneficial in many 
sandy land areas of north Florida. Here winds 
often shred the leaves of young plants; sand 
blasting and abrasion cause serious damage. 

Furthermore, newly-seeded crops may be 
blown out several times in one dry season. 
Naturally the farmer is forced to replant... . 
and re-seeding costs cut down profits. 

But in fields protected by windbreaks, the 
outcome is different: When undamaged by 
blowing, early planted crops usually reach ma- 
turity with higher yields and profits since they 
have the best weather and moisture conditions. 

Orchards and groves, too, need shelter 


against high winds. This is especially true dur- 
ing pollination (honeybees and other pollinat- 
ing insects are more effective when sheltered 
against winds) and when fruit is ripening. 

Frequently, windbreaks around citrus groves 
help prevent fruit loss. Spraying, dusting, and 
pruning of fruit trees is easier Behind a good 
windbreak. 


Here in Florida, fortunately, trees of many 
kinds grow well on most of our soils. We do 
not have the problem of inadequate rainfall 
and adverse tree-growing conditions found in 
many of the plains states. 

Many kinds of trees and shrubs may be 
planted as windbreaks. Evergreen conifers of 
some sort make the best windbreak; broad- 
leafed trees—such as oaks, cherry laurel, and 
hackberry—are sometimes used. 

A favorite combination, especially in north 
Florida, is a slash pine—red cedar windbreak 
planting. Such a planting is adapted to a wide 
range of soils and situations. 


Windbreak combinations of slash pine and 
red cedar should be planted in December and 
January. Where open fields are exposed for a 
mile or more, plant a windbreak every 660 
feet across a field. 

Locate the planting to block off prevailing 
destructive winds. Often these winds come 
from the west or southwest. 

Plant three rows of tree seedlings along fence 
rows or field borders. Space eight feet by eight 
feet; this will require no more than 16 feet of 
fence row space. 

Between the rows of pines, set two rows of 
cedars. This combination works well because 
of the following: 

The pines grow tall quickly but soon shed 


their lower branches, allowing the wind to 
blow through. Cedars, being shade tolerant 
trees, will fill in and make the windbreak a 
solid wall. 

Slash pine for a windbreak planting may be 
obtained from the Florida Forest Service at 
$4 per thousand. Red cedar is more difficult 
to obtain; due to diseases which attack young 
cedars, the state nurseries thus far have been 
able to raise only limited quantities. 

But with proper care and know-how, it is 
fairly simple to grow—on a small scale—your 
own cedar seedlings from seed. 


In many areas of south Florida, several spe- 
cies of Australian pines are used for wind- 
breaks. Many citrus groves are protected by 
Australian pine windbreaks. 

Cypress Pine, often called by its scientific 
name, Callitris robusta, is another tree that does 
well on many soil types of south Florida. Euca- 
lyptus also makes a good windbreak tree. 

Most of our bad, windy weather during the 
winter months comes from the north or north- 
west. This must be taken into account when 
planning the windbreak. 

For cattle, locate the windbreak along the 
north and west sides of the field. A pasture, 
or a horseshoe-type planting, might be used 
with the closed end facing north or northwest; 
the open side, to the south or southeast. 

A bamboo shade and shelter for livestock, 
planted in this horseshoe shape, offers possibili- 
ties for south Florida pastures and rangeland. 
Bambusa multiplex is the suggested species to 
use; plants can be obtained from old, large 
clumps of bamboo. 

Bamboo plants may be set about three feet 
apart, with a double row on the north side 
where wind protection is most needed. Seventy- 
five plants should be ample for 150 feet of 
shelter. 

Fence all windbreaks to protect them from 
livestock. Browsing and trampling will open 
up holes and lower efficiency. 

Trees for windbreak plantings should be pur- 
chased from local commercial nurseries. The 
closer to the planting site they are raised, the 
better the chances they have to survive and 
grow well. 


Protection afforded by a windbreak depends 
on several factors. Among these are the height 
and density of the trees. 

A windbreak has a protected zone of roughly 
20 times the height of the tree. For example, 
a 35-foot high windbreak has a 700-foot pro- 
tected zone. 

This does not mean there is no wind within 
this protected zone. It means only that the 
wind force is greatly reduced. 

Fullest protection is within 200 feet of the 
windbreak, where wind velocity is cut in half 
or more. 

Carry windbreaks as far as possible without 
a break. Roadways or other passages through 
a windbreak should be made at an angle or 
curved. 

As with most farming and planting opera- 
tions, the person establishing a windbreak for 
the first time will have problems peculiar to 
his own situation. However, certain procedures 
are basic for all areas. 


When contemplating the establishment of a 
windbreak, keep the following points in mind: 
Look for evidence of need for a windbreak. 

Determine the directions of the prevailing 
winds in your area. 

Know what trees are suitable in your area. 

Visit landowners with windbreaks already 
established in your vicinity for knowledge on a 
local level. 

Obtain good planting stock and, if necessary, 
prepare ground properly prior to planting. 

Protect planting een insects, diseases, fire, 
and livestock. 
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rotessional Fitting Pays 


SHOW CATTLE must look their best, there- 
fore washing is an essential. 


Wes PROPERLY trained, 


fitted, and shown, the dairy animal 
is an inspiring sight and a splendid 
advertisement of milk and dairy 
products. Skillful exhibits also 
stimulate breeding stock sales. 

On the other hand, animals 
which have not benefited from 
proper preparation do not accom- 
plish these objectives. They might 
even detract from the exhibit. 

Leave such animals at home. 
Don’t embarrass yourself and the 
other exhibitors by bringing cattle 
for which you are apologetic. 

Getting an animal into proper 
condition for showing is a time- 
consuming—and sometimes aggra- 
vating—job. But, properly done, it 
also is a gratifying one. 

Don't try to squeeze the whole 
job into a few days just before the 
show. Choose your stock early in 
the season; make a timetable for 
fitting and stick to it. 


Select the show herd at least 
eight weeks before the show. If 
possible, segregate the potential 
show heifers and young bulls from 
the main groups. 

Place the animals in the best sur- 
roundings available. Shade, plenti- 


VERY LONG HAIRS on high rumps are re- 
moved with scissors. Clipping would accentu- 
ate the rough appearance. 

r 


By 


C. J. WILCOX and J. M. WING 


ful water, control of flies, and a 
minimum of other distractions are 
essentials. 

Most professional showmen keep 
a few extra animals in the show 
herd. There are several reasons 
for this: 

Young animals respond to fitting 
in different ways. You might 
change your mind on a close pair 
after watching them for a few 
weeks. 

Also, it’s best to be prepared for 
emergencies. You might want to 
carry several animals as possible 
replacements if an accident or ill- 
ness should affect one of your selec- 
tions. 

Have your eye on some alternate 
cows, too—especially if your first 
choice is due to freshen at fair 
time. Some cows can look their 
best and their worst within two 
weeks either side of parturition. 
If possible, segregate a milking 
cow from the herd before the show. 

Individual attention to each ani- 
mal in your show herd is a “must.” 


Feeding of the show herd is very 
important. A good showman nec- 
essarily must be a good feeder. 

Slight weaknesses are accentu- 
ated by under-conditioning. Ex- 
perience is needed to attain and 
hold the most desirable body con- 
dition for each individual animal. 

Give dry stock a good high-pro- 
tein fitting ration, combined with 
high quality hay and/or silage, and 
beet or citrus pulp. Follow the 
normal management practices with 
milking cows. 

Again, individual attention is de- 
sirable. Heifer calves and bulls 
under one year old respond quickly 
and drastic changes in body form 
can occur in a very short time. 

Provide adequate nutrients. But 
avoid over-feeding. 


USE SCISSORS also to remove long hairs from 
the ears. 


Judges criticize over-condition- 
ing by varying degrees. However, 
most will be harsher on the young- 
er animals and milking cows than 
on pregnant senior yearlings and 
Cows. 


Complete all major clippings at 
least 10 days prior to showing. Un- 
der no circumstances should the 
entire animal be clipped less than 
six weeks from show time. 

(Of course, a few stray hairs can 
be removed at any time. Cut these 
with a small pair of scissors.) 

Because hair growth on animals 
differs, it is difficult to make specific 
recommendations for clipping. In 
general, however, the tail should 
be clipped. 

Starting at the very top of the 
switch, clip the tail up to the tail 
head. (A common mistake is to cut 
too high.) Stop at about the level 
of the pin bones; blend the cut and 
uncut areas by clipping with the 
hair, rather than against it. 

Experience will teach you where 
to stop on different animals. The 
small scissors will help at this point 
also. 


One common error is to clip 
along the peak of the rump of a 
high-rumped animal. Many times 
this serves to accentuate the con- 
dition, especially if the rule on clip- 
ping less than 10 days prior to 
showing has not been observed. 

A high rump has to be acknowl- 
edged—however a few hairs stand- 
ing up straight may be removed 
with scissors. 

The forehead, face, and ears 
practically always should be 
clipped. (Remember the special job 
on Brown Swiss ears.) 

Experience is needed to decide 
whether it is necessary to clip the 
jaws, neck, and throat. Some cows 


EXCESSIVE GROWTH is removed with long- 
handled clippers 


will benefit; others will not. 

Udder and teat clipping is rec- 
ommended. This applies especially 
to the long hairs which grow be- 
tween the quarters and over the 
rear udder. 

Considerable hair can be re- 
moved from the stomach and milk 
veins. Here again, recommenda- 
tions change from cow to cow. 

Milk veins should be accentu- 
ated. Oddly enough, some show 
cow fitters do this by leaving long- 
er hairs on the veins; others by 
clipping closer to the body. 

There may be other areas—such 
as parts of the legs, chest, and 
flanks_-which need attention with 
either the clippers or the scissors. 


Check the feet of every animal. 
The toes of some dairy animals 
grow too long, even when they get 
adequate exercise. 

Improper walking may cause de- 
preciation in over-all appearance. 
Excessive criticism for weak past- 
erns could result from poorly-con- 
ditioned feet. 

Where necessary, clip hooves at 
least three weeks prior to showing 
This allows time for the toes to 
grow out and avoid any lack of 
symmetry caused by the clipping 
job. 

During this time, the cow will 
recover from any temporary lame- 
ness she might have if her feet are 
particularly sensitive. And she will 
get used to walking naturally again 

Little equipment is needed, and 
many things can be used as sub- 
stitutes. This can depend on avail- 
ability or preference. 

Hoof clippers are most common- 
ly used; some showmen, however, 
use a short, thick-bladed knife or 
a wide, flat chisel. Rough edges 
can be smoothed off readily with 

(Continued on Page 38) 


FEET ARE SMOOTHED easily with the power 
sander. 
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Florida Agricultural Extension Service 
Extension Agricultural Engineer 


By T. C. SKINNER 


Fence-Line Feeder 


M ANY DAIRYMEN, as well as cat- 
tlemen with feed lot operations, 
are using fence-line feeders. Sav- 
ings in labor plus better utilization 


of feeds with less waste are reasons 
why this type structure is becom- 
ing increasingly popular. 

In the case of concentrate feeds, 


worth 
more 
because 


® 
special formula Vertagreen does 
more for crops... more for pastures 


Growers everywhere are discover- 
ing: it isn’t Aow little a fertilizer 


ip costs but how much it does that 
counts. And Armour Vertagreen for 
' Commercial Crops is the quality fer- 
i tilizer that consistently gives you 

greater yields... more profits per acre! 


Fertilize your pastures with Verta- 
green for a longer grazing period and 
more grazing per acre! This means 
better milk and meat production at 
a lower feed cost. For a pasture that’s 
worth more, use the fertilizer that 
does more—Armour Vertagreen. 


My see your friendly Armour 
agent right away! 


ARMOUR 
AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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BE SURE TO ASK FOR Plan 5854 if you want this fence-line feeder blueprint. 


this type operation lends itself to 
the use of transit mixers. With 
roughages, it lends itself to the use 
of self-unloading trailers or trucks. 
Plan 5854, shown here, was de- 
veloped by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. It provides for a 
concrete standing area for the cat- 
tle and a concrete feed trough. 
The cover shown in this plan 
could be left off if desired. How- 


ever many producers are finding it 
desirable to provide a cover, par- 
ticularly if other shade is not 
available. 

If you are interested in obtaining 
lans for the feeder illustrated 
ere, contact your local County 
Agent. You may also obtain the 
plan by writing the author, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Univer- 


sity of Florida, Gainesville. 


(Answers to Questions on Page 2) 


1. A tax paid to bandits to in- 
sure immunity from pillage. 

2. The emerald. 

3. Yes, one or two a year. 

4. Petroleum. 

5. Yes, else—since rain and dew 
cause shrinkage of the ropes—the 
tent and poles or ropes may snap. 

6. A written petition or protest 


with signatures in a circle so as not 
to indicate who signed first. 

7. No. 

8. About 99.42% is water; 0.58% 
is solid. 

9. For addition, multiplication, 
and the unknown quantity in 
algebra. 

10. In order to reach their food 
without bending their knees. 

7 7 

The reason some people call 
them “hick towns” is because there 
is no place to go they shouldn't. 
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RESISTANT! This new Ferry-Morse development is ideal for shipping and has been 
tested with excellent results in Florida. Uniform, dark-green fruits 
P-51 DMR CUCUMBER average 8 inches long by 2% inches in diameter. And P-51 DMR is 
Downy Mildew Resistant . . . yields are exceptionally heavy. Contact 


IS OUTSTANDING SHIPPER your Ferry-Morse representative today. 


ep? EARTy 


Tailor-made for you by FERRY <> MORSE 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.-—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. © Harlingen, Texas © Tampa, Fla. 


GREENBACK Y. R. CABBAGE Another Ferry-Morse introduction, Greenback is superior for market and 
shipping. Heads are uniformly round, darker green and more compact 


PRODUCES DARKER GREEN, than standard varieties; average 7%” in diameter. Vigorous, short- 
stemmed plants are slow to produce seed stalks, grow well even in soil 
MORE COMPACT HEADS heavily infected with Yellows. Don’t delay —fill your requirements now. 


4 4 “3 
: 
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SCIENTIFICALLY PACKED, 
CONDITIONED SEED 
FOR HIGHER YIELDS 


MORSE SEED 


MORSE SEES 
= 


Another result of Ferry-Morse research! Most seed can be injured by 
excess heat and moisture. Ferry-Morse seeds are dried scientifically 
to just the right moisture content, then packed in air-tight cans or 
foil-wrapped packages. Seed stays fresh longer . . . sealed away from 
moisture, safer from rodents and vermin! 


Tailor-made for you MORSE 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. © Harlingen, Texas © Tampa, Fic. 


HOMESTEAD F-M 61 TOMATO 
BEARS UP TO FOUR 
QUALITY PICKINGS 


This special strain selected by Ferry-Morse breeders is more productive 
than regular Homestead. Compact, Fusarium Wilt resistant plants 
allow closer planting, produce heavy early fruit set, and, where adapted, 
continue to yield quality fruits through third and fourth pickings. 
Bright-red fruits are smooth, large and deep. 


| 
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State Dairymen to Study 
Efficient Management 


= DAIRYMEN will hold their 
annual field day Thursday after- 
noon and Friday morning, October 
15-16, at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

“Planning and Management for 
Better Efficiency” will be the pro- 
gram theme. Registration will be- 
gin at 10 A.M. Thursday in the 
Dairy Science Building. 

Dr. Marvin A. Brooker, College 
of Agriculture dean, will welcome 
field day participants. Dr. H. H. 
Wilkowske, assistant director of the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, will preside over the an- 
nual field day dinner. 

Presiding over the first program 
session will be E. L. Fouts, Univer- 
sity dairy science department head. 
Program topics and speakers slated 
for Thursday afternoon include the 
following: 


“Vibriosis and Anaplasmosis — 
Dr. M. Ristic, bacteriologist. 


NURSERY “STOCK—SPECIAL SALE 


Flowering Shrubs Blooming Size, fresh dug out 
of the field. 


Each 4 tor 
Spirea Van Houttei White | to 2 ft. — 48 
Red Weigelia | te 2 ft. ... 25 -80 
Pink Weigelia | to 2 ft. 15 d 
Varigated Weigelia | to 2 ft. .... 15 
Deutzia White to 2 ft. .... & 35 
Golden Belle Yellow | te 2 ft. 
Pink Gpivren 15 49 
Double Pink Flowering Almond i to 2 ft. .49 1.89 | 
Creeping Phiox ..... - 23 -85 
Tamerix Pink Flowers 1 te 2 ft. -- 1.59 
Glossy Abelia Pink | to 2 ft. .. a 69 
Red Snowberry | to 2 ft. .. os ofS 49 
Red Bush Honeysuckle | to 2 ft. -25 79 
Red Fiowering Quince to 2 ft. -90 
Persian Lilac Purple { to 2 ft. o- we -90 
Hydrangea P.G. to 2 ft. .. 49 
Mockerange | to 2 ft. ..... 15 -49 
Sweet Shrub | to 2 ft. .. ‘ 15 -50 
Scotch Broom Yellow to 2 ft. .. 40 
Althea Doubie Red | to 2 ft. 12 -39 
Yellow Weigelia to 2 ft. .. -60 
Jap. Snowball | to 2 ft. ... 49 1.89 
Red Crape Myrtle | to 2 ft. 79 3.00 
Mallow Marvel, Mixed Colors 42 45 
Red Ozier Dogwood | to 2 ft. 15 49 
Olid Fashion Purple Lilac | te 2 ft. . 49 1.75 
Nandina Red Berry Type | to 2 ft. . 49 1.75 
FLOWERING TREES 
Magnolia Grandifiora i te 2 ft. -98 3.00 
Mimosa Pink 2 to 3 ft. .... i as an -60 
Tree Of Heaven 2 to 3 ft. .. FY 39 1.20 
Red Bud 2 to 3 ft. .... 17 -60 
White Flowering Dogwood 2 to 3 ft. -25 -90 
Pink Flowering Dogwood 2 ft. .. -98 3.85 
Golden Rain Tree 2 to 3 ft. .. -98 3.75 
Purple Leaf Plum 2 ft. . . 49 1.60 
Double Red Flowering Peach 2 ft. 49 1.60 
Red Flowering Crab 2 ft. ..... 2.39 
Tulip Poplar 2 to 3 ft. ‘ . 49 1.75 
SHADE “TREES 
Fish Bait Tree | to 2 ft. .......... . -39 | 
Chinese Eim 2 to 3 ft. .... ore 25 -80 
Silver Maple 2 to 3 ft. .... ; -20 -60 
Weeping Willow 2 to 3 ft. ......... -25 -80 
Ginke Tree i to 2 ft. ...... ; 49 1.90 
Lombardy Poplar 2 te 3 f veuces, aan .39 
FRUIT “TREES 
Elberta Peach 2 ft. ...... . & 1.90 
4. H. Hale Peach 2 ft. ......... 1.90 
Bell of Georgia Peach 2 ft. ..... ee 1.90 
Yellow Delicious Apple 2 ft. ... » & 2.00 
Red Delicious Apple 2 ft. ..... » 2.00 
Stayman Winesap Apple 2 ft. ....... . a 2.00 
Montmorency Cherry 2 to 3 ft. . . 1.25 4.75 
VINES 
1.19 
Halis Honeysuckle ................ 15 49 
Chinese Chestnut | P. - 3.19 
coer PLANTS 
50 South Privet | ha 2 ft. .. $1.00 
50 Califernia Privet | te 2 ft. ...............0005 2.49 
50 Multifioria Rose | te 2 ft. convescccece FOB | 
NUT TREES. 
Black Walnut 2 ft. ............... ea 1.85 
Butter Nut | to 2 ft. ... vee coo OD 1.19 
Chineste Chestnut | to 2 ft. 3.19 


Satisfaction guaranteed or we will either replace or 

refund your money. Order as many or as few plants as 

you wish. Orders over $3.00 postpaid; orders less than 

$3.00 send 30 cents extra for postage and packing. 
Irders ever $3.00, | Flowering Shrub free. Orders over 
55.00, 2 Flowering shrubs free, your choice of free shrubs. 
Rush order today to SAVAGE FARM NURSERY CO., 
- 0. Box 125, MeMINNVILLE, TENN. 


“Leptospirosis’—Dr. F. H. White, 
assistant bacteriologist. 

“Business Analyses of Florida 
Dairy Farms’—Clifford Alston, Ex- 
tension farm and home develop- 
ment specialist. 

“Usage of 
Data”"—W. H. 
County Agent. 

“Mineral Requirements and 
Feeding Needs’—Dr. G. K. Davis, 
animal nutritionist. 

“What Can We Expect from “Ad- 
ditives’ to Milking Rations?”—Dr. 
R. B. Becker, dairy husbandman. 

“Low Solids-Not-Fat Milk”’—Pro- 
fessor W. A. Krienke, associate 
dairy technologist. 

“Brucellosis Programs as They 


Business Analysis 
Kendrick, Manatee 


Affect Dairymen”—Dr. C. L. Camp- 
bell, State Veterinarian, Florida 
Livestock Board. 

Following the above speech, 


questions on brucellosis programs 
will be answered by Dr. Campbell 
and by Dr. J. E. Scatterday, direc- 
(tor, Veterinary Public Health, 
| Florida State Board of Health. 


Friday’s program session wil] be- 
}gin at 9 A.M. in McCarty Hall 
Auditorium. Dr. C. J. Wilcox, as- 
sistant dairy husbandman, will 
| preside. 
“Staunchion Barn, Milking Par- 
‘lor or Herringbone System?” will 
'be discussed by a panel of dairy- 


imen. T. W. Sparks, assistant Ex- 
| tension dairyman, will be modera- 
tor. 


Panel members will include (¢ 
Reaves, University of Florida; 
Ralph Thomas, Tallahassee; James 
Carr and A. T. Alvarez, both of 
Jacksonville; Jerry Toms, Hialeah 
and L. E. Larson, Boynton Beach. 
“The University’s Role in the 
Florida Dairy Industry” will be 
described by Willard M. Fifield, 
Provost for Agriculture. 
Concluding the morning's pro- 
gram will be a tour of the Dairy 
Research Unit, Hague, and a bar- 
| beque lunch there. 
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Soil Fumigants (Continued from Page 11) 


free-living nematodes which re- Never abandon a crop, Mrs 
infest an area rapidly. Overman continues. Instead, she 
urges: 


Growers may reduce their nema- 
tode populations — or maintain a 
low population—by properly han- 
dling their land, the station worker 
implies. 

Farmers are 


Plow up the crop, if practical, 
and keep the land fallow between 
seasons. This also interrupts the 
nematodes’ food supply. 

If these land practices are fol 
lowed when soil fumigants are 


advised to rotate 


¢—— CONTROL IN DRILL OF ROW 


SURFACE 


PLACEMENT OF 
FUMIGANT 


WA Lo 


Z 


THIS IS THE PATTERN, says Mrs. Overman, of a soil fumigant. 


used, Mrs. Overman declares 
growers will get healthier plants 
and higher yields. 


nematode-susceptible crops with 
one which nematodes will not live 
on. This will starve the pests. 


EXPERIENCED FIELD MEN 


FLORIDA TESTED ANALYSES 


use GULF Fertilizer 


On the left, John Culbreath, president of the 
Florida Hereford Association, inspects pangola 
grass on his Bar-Bet Farms. With him is Gulf 
Pasture Representative Ed Green. Ranchers who 
depend on pasture feeding call on Gulf to solve 
problems of soil conditioning, pest control and 
fertilization. Gulf Fertilizer is formulated for 
Florida soils. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


Tampa, Florida 
ond 


Pesticides 


FOR 56 YEARS 


SERVING FLORIDA AGRICULTURE 


| 
| | THIS IS WHY the best ranchers 
cow —" 250. 
| 
| | | 
| | — 


< 
i 


: Ae Designed and installed by hydraulics experts to fit 
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SPRAYS AT THE RATE OF 


= John BEAN AIRCROP 


18 


| 


Now you can get both... 
QUALITY and ECONOMY 


I IN A TRAILER OR TRACTOR MOUNTED FARM SPRAYER 


A whole new line, built with John Bean quality 
throughout. 24 complete models . . . choice of 3 
great pumps . .. booms, tanks, barrel mounts and 
accessories to fit your tractor and your spraying 
needs exactly. 


Thinking of Irrigation ? 


YOU'LL GET MORE RETURN ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT FROM A SYSTEM THAT IS @SclSTEREN, 
ENGINEERED and REGISTERED 


additions easy and to keep you informed of new 


irrigation developments. 


For complete details, write or call the 
SPEED SPRAYER PLANT, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
OR SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 


John BEAN 


ivision of Food Machinery oui Chemica! Cor; 


your land, your crops and your water supply exact- 
ly, your SHUR-RANE system is engineered for more 
profitable yields. It's registered, too ... to make 


oration 


| Harris H. Mullen, Tampa, Florida; 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


Highest ‘Per-Cow’ Average 
Received in State Jersey Sale 


SUCCESSFUL” is the 
only adequate description of the 
Florida Jersey Cattle Club’s recent 
19th annual sale. 

During last month’s one-day sale, 
35 purebred Jersey cattle brought 
a total of $18,430. This averaged 
$526.57 per animal. 

The $527.57 average was the 
highest received since the Florida 
Jersey Cattle Club began its an- 
nual sales in 1939. Also, it was the 
highest average of any state sale 
reported for the nation in 1959. 

Jersey authorities further com- 
mented that the animals offered 
for sale comprised the best group 
of cattle they had seen in a state 
sale, 

Cattle consigned to the sale came 
from top herds in Ohio, New Jer- 
sey, Indiana, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Florida. The sale was held at 
the new Orange County Agricul- 
tural Center, Orlando. 


The top price of $825 was paid 
by dairyman W. L. Ford ot Quincy. 
He purchased the cow, Browny 
Basil Sara, consigned by Yearwood 
Farms of Fayetteville, Tennessee. 

B. W. Judge and Son of Orlando 
were the largest buyers. They paid 
a total of $3,635 for seven cows. 

Among the Judge purchases was 
the second-highest cow. This was 
a Christmas Acres farm cow from 
Orlando which brought $725. 

Four other cows sold for $700 
each. One of these went to the 
famed Mayfield Farm herd at 
Athens, Tennessee. 


On the day preceding its sale, 
the Florida Jersey Cattle Club held 
its annual meeting. Elected as of- 


ficers were: 
Frank L. DeBord Jr., Quincy, 
president; Jud Minear, Jupiter, 


vice president, and W. W. Glenn, 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912. 


Of the Florida Grower and Rancher, pub- 
lished monthly at Tampa, Florida for Sep- 
tember 14, 1959. 

State of Florida 
County of Hillsborough: SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Harris H. Mullen, who, being duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is Publisher of the Florida Grower and 
Rancher and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership and management etc. of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24th, 1912, embodied in 
section 4438, Postal Laws and Regulations. 

That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor and manager are: Publisher: 
Managing 
Editor, Alice Tompkins, Tampa, Florida: Busi- 
ness Manager, Chas. G. Mullen, Jr., Tampa, 
Florida 

That the owners are (names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of capital stock): 

Florida Grower Publications, Inc., Tampa, 
owned by Florida Grower Press, Inc., Tampa. 

hat there are no bondholders or mortgages. 

(Sjgned) HARRIS H. MULLEN 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 14th 
day of September, 1959. 

(Seal) MRS. B. M. BUSUTTIL 
Notary Public for the State of Florida at large. 


| My commission expires December 18, 1961. 


Jackson County Agent, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected directors were Elbert 
Cammack, Geneva; E. W. Palma- 
tier, Opa Locka; Bryan W. Judge 
Jr., Orlando; John W. Page, Fer- 
nandina; Betsy Pennington, De- 
Land; Wallace Nolan, Jacksonville; 
Robert Gomber, Venice; G. F. 
Dunston, Bartow, and Wallace 
Stevens, Okeechobee. 

New membership rates, to pro- 
vide for more Jersey promotional 
activities, were adopted during the 
annual meeting. 

The annual Jersey banquet was 
held that same evening. At that 
time, the top production records 
made last year by Florida Jersey 


cows on official test were an- 
nounced. 
Walter Welkener, Jacksonville, 


received the Florida Jersey Cattle 
Club trophy for the top record 
made by a cow on Register of 
Merit Test. Gomber Brothers of 
Venice owned the cow with the 
largest HIR record. 
7 
Pessimistic people manage to 
dodge a lot of good things that are 
headed their way. 


Gulf Life 
ADAPT -A 
PLAN 
Fits your 
changing 
needs 


The Retirement Plan you 
buy for tomorrow can help 
meet today’s needs—thanks 
to the exclusive Adapt - A - 
Plan. Ask your Gulf Life 


representative. 


Gulf 
Life 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


i 
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Reduce In-Transit 
Tomato Damage 


a damage to tomatoes, 
growers and shippers are advised, 
is reduced in thermostatically-con- 
trolled refrigerator cars. 

Mature-green tomatoes shipped 
in thermostatically-controlled re- 
frigerator cars, according to the 
USDA, reach their destination in 
better condition than those shipped 
in conventional ice-bunker cars 
without thermostats. A recent 
USDA report reveals: 

Last year, test loads of tomatoes 
were shipped from Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, to New York City in (1) a 
conventional ice-bunker car equip- 
ped with electric fans, (2) a Cargo- 
temp car (modified ice-bunker car 
equipped with a small diesel en- 
gine to power thermostatically- 
controlled fans), and (3) a mechan- 
ically refrigerated car. 


Transit temperatures of the to- 
matoes, researchers found, fluctu- 
ated more in the conventional car 
than in the other two cars. Temper- 
atures in the conventional car ap- 
proached the chilling point (50°F.) 
at some positions in the load. 

But in the Cargotemp and me- 
chanically refrigerated cars, tem- 
peratures remained close to the 
thermostat setting of 55°F. 

Ripening in-transit in the Cargo- 
temp and mechanical cars was uni- 
form and sufficient to permit mar- 
keting of the fruit within a few 
days after arrival at the terminal 
market. The colder temperatures 
in the conventional car retarded 
ripening and reduced the percent- 
age of salable fruit. 
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Even though you may be loafing, 
you can still make yourself useful 
by being a backstop for gossip. 


Gives you 
complete clean-up 


of aphids and 
mites on citrus! 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHEMAGRO 


Mrs. M. L. DuFrene (left) discusses the excellent quality of her oranges with Rainbow 
representative B. E. Pennington (center) and James Stenholm, manager of the DuF rene grove. 


“Wonderful!” That’s what this 


citrus grower says about RAINBOW 


“Rainbow Premium fertilizer has done wonders for my five-year- 
old Valencia trees,” exclaims Mrs. M. L. DuFrene of Grove- 
land, Florida. ‘“‘They’ve made really tremendous growth since a 
recent bad freeze.”” Mrs. DuFrene, whose father was a pioneer 
grower in the Groveland-Clermont area, has grown up with 
the citrus industry in that area. 

James Stenholm, operator of the Royal-Rex Grove Service 
and manager of the DuFrene grove, shares Mrs. DuFrene’s 
enthusiasm about Rainbow results. The Rainbow formula pro- 
vides all the nutrients citrus trees need for uniform, rapid growth 


and heavy yields . 
making ingredient MEM. 


wER, 
Sr For satisfaction 
at harvest time 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
SALES MANAGER 


G. H. Richardson 
Box 3072 MSS 
Tallahassee, Florida 


S. M. Lufkin, Jr. 


Box 612 
Atmore, Alabama 


D. W. Maxwell 
Box 227 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVES— Lake City, Florida 


J. C. Beasley SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Box 55 


Opp, Alabama SALES MANAGER 

| G. T. Hackney 

Cc. S. Bevis Box 942 

| Corner Seminole & Pawnee Fort Pierce, Florida 
Madison, Florida 

| FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 

| C. E. DeBolt T. H. Collins 


1602 Rose Avenue Route 6, Box 662 
Tampa 10, Florida 


. . including International’s exclusive profit- 


Hundreds of Florida citrus growers have found Rainbow 
Premium Plant Food, fortified with MEM, produces higher 
yields of quality fruit . . . helps young trees mature faster... 
conditions trees to withstand cold. For full information, get in 
touch with your Rainbow representative listed below. 


G. 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois ¢ Plant Locations: Mulberry, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Florida 


W. Hammette 
Box 326 
Orlando, Florida 


. L. Loadholtz 


721 N. Stone 
DeLand, Florida 


. L. Melver 


Box 2348 
Vero Beach, Florida 


. Pennington 


Box 183 
Dade City, Florida 


C. Pennington 


Box 674 
Stuart, Florida 


W. T. Rucker, Jr. 
Genera! Delivery 
Tice, Florida 


J. V. Smith 
203 N. Florida 
Wauchula, Florida 


H. E. Thompson 
2931 Walnut, N.W. 
Winter Haven, Florida 


WwW. M. Keen 
Route 2 Box 216-A 
Lake Wales, Florida 
James A. Partin 
Oviedo, Florida 


Lloyd J. Lee 
Homestead, Florida 
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Boost Melon Acreage, 
Outlook Committee Urges 


RODUCE MORE watermelons and 
less celery, the 1959-60 Florida Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service Out- 
look Committee advises growers. 

This recommendation is con- 
tained in the group's recently re- 
leased Vegetable Outlook and 
Acreage Marketing Guide. Sugges- 
tions are based on information on 
acres planted and prices received 
last season as compared with the 
five-year averages. 

Florida crops also covered in the 
guide include lima beans, canta- 
loupe, cabbage, cauliflower, cu- 
cumbers, potatoes, strawberries, to- 
matoes, sweet corn, eggplant, en- 
dive, escarole, peppers, squash, 
green beans, and lettuce. 


Make every effort to adjust acre- 
age of various crops to meet only 
prospective demand. Select crops 
that provide the best opportunity 
for producing top quality vegeta- 
bles, the guide urges growers. 

Since employment is at record 
levels, it appears consumers will 
have purchasing power equal to— 
or greater than—that of last year, 


the committee points out. It pre- 
dicts: 

Demand for fresh vegetables 
next season will be at least as great 
as last year. Consumers may be 
expected to continue to exercise 
judgement in selecting vegetables, 
and to prefer quality produce. 


Watermelon prices, while unsat- 
isfactory toward the end of the 
season, reached a record for most 
of this year’s production. Several 
factors, states the report, contrib- 
uted to the good price. 

Planted acreage in 1959, due to 
the low prices of 1957-58 and this 
years wet spring, was severely 
curtailed—78,000 acres as com- 
pared to 100,000—from that of the 
previous season. 

Loss of acreage from cold and 
wet weather further reduced this 
acreage (to 75,000) for harvesting. 
Moreover, heavy rain resulted in 
excessive leaching of plant nutri- 
ents and in many instances the 
size of melons was seriously re- 
duced. 

More melons (than were sold 


NORTHERN GROWN 
with Integrity... Know How.. 


BE TTER FIELDS! 
BIGGER YIELDS! 


SEED 
POTATO 
Production! 


CERTIFIED 


INNESOTA 


SEED POTATOES 


STATE OF MINNESOTA DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY, DEPT. FG 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA - SAINT PAUL CAMPUS - SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


STRICT FIELD AND 
SEED INSPECTION 


this season) could be marketed in 
1960, the committee feels. It points 
out: 

During 1959, there was little 
competition between production 
areas within the state. South Flor- 
ida crops matured well ahead of 
those in central and north Florida. 

If 1960 distribution of harvesting 
were as well spaced as that of 1959, 
a production of 7,200,000 million 
hundreweights of good quality 
melons could probably be mar- 
keted at satisfactory prices. 

This suggested production would 
be below the average 7,663,000 
hundredweights of good quality 
1952-53 to 1956-57. However it 
would be approximately the same 
as the average marketed during 
this period. 

Assuming average yields and 
normal loss of acreage occurred, 
planting of 92,300 acres will be 
necessary to produce the indicated 
number of melons. This would 
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compare with 99,400 acres, the av- 
erage planted from 1952-53 to 
1956-57. 


Florida’s celery situation is just 
the opposite, according to the com- 
mittee. It reveals: 

Last year’s crop of 4,258,000 
hundredweights was the largest 
ever produced. But this produc- 
tion met with poor prices through- 
out the season. 

Satisfactory celery prices in the 
coming year, the committee be- 
lieves, could be obtained by a re- 
duction to 3,850,000 hundred- 
weights—if produced with good 
scheduling of planting and of good 
quality. 

This amount should be produced 
on 9,800 acres, compared to 13,000 
acres planted last season. This 
calls for a reduction in winter 
plantings to about 5,800 acres; in 
spring plantings, to about 3,950 
acres. 


Rising Population Accelerates 
Need for Conservation 


‘ 
FUNDAMENTAL Tres 


bility—to God and to our fellow 
man—is to preserve the soil and 
water, our most basic natural 
resources.” 

So declared keynote speaker 
Marion S. Monk Jr. during the re- 
cent 14th annual meeting of the 
Florida District of Soil Conserva- 
tion Supervisors. The Ochlockonee 
District was host to some 300 mem- 
bers. 

Monk, who hails from Louisiana, 
is treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors. He continued: 

“Conservation is everyone's job 
—not just the landowners’, not just 
the District’s, not just the State leg- 
islature’s and certainly not just the 
federal government's. Yours and 
mine is the responsibility for the 
leadership. 


“There is no new frontier to move 
to. The west, which 50 years ago 
presented a challenge, is now set- 


tled. We have at the present time 
less than 11 acres per person in the 
United States. 

“Of these 11 acres, one acre is in 
cities, towns, roads, parks, airports, 
and industry. Nearly four acres 
per person are in forest lands. 

“Another four acres are devoted 
to pastures and range lands. This 
leaves us about two acres per per- 
son on which to raise food and 
much of our fiber. 

“With the population increasing 
at a rate in excess of 3 million per 
year, our acreage for food and fiber 
will be 1.7 acres per person by 1966. 

“This is certainly sufficient to 
make our people—rural and urban 
alike—realize that we must con- 
serve that which we have.” 

7 7 

Tip to modern mothers: A good, 
stiff brush is the thing to use when 
children start Setting in your hair. 


Nieiidiaias: The ability to look 
like an owl when you have behaved 
like an ass. 


QUALITY 


‘ 


Formulation of CITRUS FERTILIZERS is one of our 
‘ specialties. May we analyze your grove needs and 
‘ suggest a combination of tree NUTRIENTS and 


3 MINOR elements that will ASSURE MAXIMUM 


YIELDS? 


‘ 
‘ 


- QUALITY INSECTICIDES IN STOCK 


One of our trained field men will be glad to discuss 
your fertilizer and insecticide program with you. 


CALL “MAC” MAXWELL: TAMPA 4-1991 
OR WRITE: BOX 1094, 35th AT 6th AVE., TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
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Bright Future Seen for 
Urea as Fertilizer Material 


th, HAS AN excellent future as 
a fertilizer material. 

So declares Dr. G. M. Volk, soils 
chemist with the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville. He points out: 

Where transportation costs are a 
major item, urea’s high concentra- 
tion gives it an advantage over 
other materials. 

In cost per unit of nitrogen, urea 
is rapidly becoming competitive 
with other forms of nitrogen such 
as ammonium nitrate and sulfate of 
ammonia. 

Finally, urea is considered to be 
equal to other forms of nitrogen for 
general usage. 


Certain precautions should be 
taken for maximum efficiency if 
urea is to be surface applied, Dr. 
Volk continues. 

Urea differs from mineral forms 
of nitrogen in that it is not chemic- 
ally stable under some conditions. 
When applied to the soil, it rapidly 
converts to ammonium carbonate; 
this, in turn, breaks down to am- 
monia and carbon dioxide. 

Part of the ammonia may escape 
to the atmosphere when urea is 
spread on the soil surface. Gaseous 
losses up to 30% have been meas- 
ured when 100 pounds of nitrogen 
as urea were applied to various 
pasture and lawn grasses. 


Losses were higher from crystal 
urea than trom the pelleted form. 
This was probably because the 
small crystals tended to cling to 
the grass blades more than did the 
pellets. 

Use of pellets averaged about a 
20% loss of nitrogen as ammonia. 

Losses of ammonia from urea 
topdressed on bare soil varied con- 
on the ab- 


The Farmer’s Share 


== received an average of 
40 cents of the retail dollar con- 
sumers spent for food last year, ac- 
cording to the USDA. This was a 
16-year low. 

The f farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar varies widely 
from product to product. How 
much of the retail price of the pro- 
duct goes to the marketing system 
depends to a large extent on the 
processing and other services re- 
quired to get it to the consumer. 

Last year, the farmer's share of 
the retail dollar varied from a high 
of 69% for butter and 67% for 
choice beef to a low of 15% for 
or bread and 12% for corn syrup. 

In the 45 years this calculation 

is been made, the farmer’s share 

is been less than 40% only in the 
Copression years of the 1930's. 


sorptive capacity of the soil for 
ammonia, current temperature, and 


moisture of the soil surface. 

As much as 50% of the nitrogen 
was lost when surface-applied to 
the lightest soils now used for 
citrus. For soils of sandy loam tex- 
ture or heavier, losses generally 
were negligible if the soil was not 
calcareous. 

The important consideration is 
that the more the rate of break- 
down is slowed, the better the 
chance that rainfall will occur and 
prevent future loss by washing the 


urea residue into the soil. Urea 
surface-applied to soil that is dry 
at the surface breaks down very 
slowly. 

Volatile loss of ammonia from 
urea is of primary concern on light, 
sandy soils. Under these conditions. 
it is recommended that urea be 
covered by tillage or washed into 
the soil by irrigation to obtain 
maximum efficiency, 

Urea should not be applied when 
the surface of the soil or turf is wet. 


Applying VapaM soil fumigant to a field by the bed-over method. This is one of the most practical and 
economical means of fumigating large areas. 
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Unretouched photo showing results of VAPAM treatment in ie rows. Weeds between the rows can a quickly 
cultivated without disturbing the treated area. In addition to weeds, VAPAM also controls many soil pests. 


VAPAM* cleans your soil 


More and more vegetable growers are learning from 


can be applied by bedding-over, soil injection, rotary 


first-hand experience the advantages of soil treatment 
with VAPAM soil fumigant. 

VAPAM Cleans soil by controlling weeds, nematodes, 
soil fungi and many soil insects. By reducing these 
pests, you save work and production expense during 
the growing season. But equally important, your 
soil moisture and plant foods can give their full 
growth-producing power to your crop. 

VaPAM is a liquid, easier to apply and less hazardous 
to use than any other soil fumigant. For field use it 


Research, service and producis of highest quality have made Stauffer one of America’s largest specialists 
in farm chemicals. Look for and buy Stauffer brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED KILLERS, 
MITICIDES, SEED PROTECTANTS, FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGULATORS, GRAIN PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS. 


tilling or sprinkler irrigation. Seed beds can be treated 
with a hose proportioner, watering can, rotary tiller 
or irrigation. No harmful residues are left in the soil 
after the fumigant has dissipated. 

Clean your soil with VAPAM. It pays you big 
dividends. See your local dealer, or write for further 
information: Stauffer Chemical Company, P.O. Box 
5285, Tampa, Florida. 


®VAPAM is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in 
principal countries) for sodium methyl diths ocarbamate, a soil tumigant. 


Stauffer 
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sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

e ° B. 604: A Survey of the Mineral 

N P bl t b t Nutritional Status of Valencia Oranges 

Cw u 1ca 10ns a ou in Florida. A survey report of commercial 

Valencia groves, including field and labo- 

° ° ratory data and methods of grove selec- 
Florida Agriculture tion.” (Technical 

B. 605: Insect Pests of the Avocado 

and Their Control. A general description 

and control suggestions for various avo- 


cado pests. 
Die BELOW are new publica- publications, please cite the bulle- B. 606: Economics of Scale in the 
tions which are available, free of tin or circular number and name. Operation of Florida Citrus Packing- 
charge, to Florida farmers, ranch- Address all requests to: eee. oe ty, pes B study of 
efficiency in handling and packing citrus 
ers, and citrus growers. Mail Room, Rolfs Hall, Agricul- fruits from the grove through the pack- 


When writing for any of these tural Experiment Station, Univer- _ inghouse. (Technical ) 


“ve never had an ORTHO’ 
product that didn’t work!” 


States Fred Pippin (pictured above left with ORTHO Fieldman Webster Carson) who grows 
peppers, pole beans and strawberries on his 100 acre farm near Plant City: “I find ORTHO 
sprays and dusts to be reliable. I’ve never had an ORTHO product that didn’t work —they 
always give me the control needed in producing quality crops. And our ORTHO Fieldman 
keeps us abreast of the latest infestation problems in our fields.” 


For higher yields, better prices, protect e 
your crops with ORTHO. This report is just RT b 0 

one of many received from leading Florida grow- 

ers who have found that ORTHO products help 

them grow better quality crops. And, when you 

buy ORTHO products, all the personal, on-your- . ? 

ground technical advice and expert services of . 

your ORTHO Fieldman are provided without Helping the World Grow Better 


any extra charge. California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
A subsidiary of California Chemical Co. 
P.O. Box 7067, Orlando, Florida 


T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO. ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. 


For full information, see your nearest ORTHO Fieldman: 


Apopka, Fla. . . . James Nichols Lakeland. .. . . Jean E. Mabry Gia... -. . . « John Nowell 
Boynton Beach . Walter Whittaker Leesburg .. . . Charles Ashley Plant City . . . . Webster B. Carson 
Ft.Myers .. . . . Art Alberty Miami. .. . . . . Dick Acree West Palm Beach . . Perry L. Sparkman 


Lake Alfred. . . J.S. Murphy, Jr. Orlando... . . . Cliff Sutton Deland. . .. . . . Randall Williams 
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B. 607: Irrigation of Whiteclover- 
Pangolagrass Pasture for Dairy Cows. 
Report on yield of total digestible nutri- 
ents, quality, distribution of feed supply, 
and net returns from irrigated and unir- 
rigated pastures. 

B. 608: Agricultural Land Prices in 
Palm Beach County, Florida, 1940-1955. 
A complete study to identify and evaluate 
factors of land price changes, examine 
adequacy of current factor-pricing theory, 
and estimate the extent of land price 
changes in a single county during a speci- 
fic period. (Technical ) 

B. 169: Picnic Meals, 4-H Food and 
Nutrition. Recipe book for 4-H Club 
meals at home or on a picnic : 

B. 170: Growing Guavas in Florida. 
Complete report of guava growing, in- 
cluding climate, soils, varieties, propaga- 
tion, planting, fertilization, irrigation, 
insects, diseases, and harvesting. 

C. S-114: Harvesting Cabbage with 
Mechanical Aids in Florida. Report of 
experimental procedure, results, and de- 
velopment of mechanical cabbage har- 
vesting. 

C. 187: Using Cottage Cheese in 


Family Meals. Suggestions and recipes 


for using cottage cheese. 

188: Gladiolus for the Home 
Gardener. Complete description of gladi- 
olus growing for homeowners. 

C. 189: Poultry Mash Formulas. For- 
mulas designed as guides in preparing 
poultry feedings, including grower, start- 
er, and layer diets. 

C. 190: Angular Leafspot Tobacco. 
Source, description, and control of this 


| disease. 


C. 191: What Every Citrus Grower 
Should Know — Maturity Tests for Fresh 
Fruits. Description of maturity tests, in- 


| cluding facilities, equipment, and chem- 


icals. 

C. 192: Hydroponic Culture of Vege- 
table Crops. Complete report of hydro- 
ponics — bed construction, nutrient solu- 
tions, operation, plant methods, diseases, 
insects, and cold protection. 

C. 193: Commercial Vegetable Insect 
and Disease Control Guide. Control 


| measures recommended from pesticide 
| results and observations. Pesticide ioler- 


ances and minimum days between appli- 
cation and harvest. 

C. 194: Fusarium Wilt of Cucumber. 
Symptoms, sources, dissemination, host 
range, and control of this disease. 

C. 195: Pineapples in Florida. Cli- 
mate and soil requirements and recom- 
mended varieties for Florida pineapple 
growers. Discussion of land preparation, 
propagation, fertilization, irrigation, cul- 
tivation, insect and disease control, and 


production schedule. 


C. 196: Chemical Weed Control 
Guide for Florida Vegetable Crops. As- 
sembled information on chemical weed 
control for commercial vegetable pro- 
duction. 

C. 197: Poisons. Tips on farm and 
home safety with poisons. First aid meas- 
ured for poison victims. 

If all our misfortunes were laid 
in one common heap and everyone 
had to take an equal portion, most 
people would be content to take 
their own and depart. 


AS LOW AS 
SQ. FT. 


A Seamless Polyethylene Sheeting 
Made in Clear or Sun-Resistant Black 


eets FHA specifi 


COVERALL is water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proo 
cations. Durable, inexpensive. The Best Po! 
Money Can Buy. Made by Warp Bros., Chic l 
Originators and Largest Producers of Plastic Sheeting for Farm Use 
Price Per Square Foot Widths Available — 100 Lin. Fi. Rolls 
1¢ Sq. | 168, widths 
(3, 6, 10°, 12, 14,16, 
. Ft. ( 20; 24: & 32 ft. widths 
Ft mm 12, 16, 20 & 24 ft. widths 


mact 
covers covers 

Take This Ad With Te Your Local Hawe., Lor., implement Or Feed Dealer 
To Be Sure You Got Geuuine Wary’s COVERALL At These Low, Low Prices 
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Antibiotic Feeding Reduces 


Swine Leptospirosis Losses 


LossEs from leptospirosis— 
conservatively estimated at more 
than $100 million a year—can be 
reduced by antibiotic feeding. 

Definite proof of this was devel 
oped in experiments at the Uni 
versity of California and Ohio State 
University. Moreover, the Fooc 
and Drug Administration recently 
cleared a claim that the ad. 
dition of aureomycin chlortetracy 
cline to hog rations will combai 
leptospirosis. 

The FDA-cleared recommenda. 
tions are: 

Add 400 grams of aureomycin pe1 
ton of complete ration to be fed 
free-choice to the entire herd. 
Treatment should start when lept« 
is suspected and continued at leasi 
14 days. 

Under the regulations, treatmen’ 
should be stopped 10 days before 
slaughter for human consumption 

Losses of swine due to lepto— 
which was virtually unknown in 
this country 15 years ago—resul! 
mainly from high abortion rate 
and mortality among new-born 
pigs. 


As yet, there is no sure field test 
for lepto. This makes it importan 
to act quickly when symptoms of 
the disease are noticed. 

Major leptospirosis symptoms 
are high abortion rate and death 
of baby pigs. But mild jaundice, 
poor appetite, convulsive seizures 
fever, diarrhea, inflamed eyelids, 
and weakness of the hind legs are 
also considered lepto signs. 

No producer can be sure he is 
safe from lepto—no matter how 
well his herd is managed. 

For example: in a well-managed 
herd of brucellosis-free hogs in 
California, 15 sows aborted or gave 
birth to dead pigs in a two-month 
period. Blood testing indicated 
extensive leptospiral infection. 

In another test, University of 
California researchers fed the 
recommended aureomycin level 


free-choice to a group of infected 
hogs for 14 days. No disease 


Ax, 
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organisms showed up in tissue after 
slaughter—hogs that were not 
treated, however, showed definite 
lepto infection. 


Approval of aureomycin to com- 
bat lepto in cattle may not be far 
off: 

Outstanding results have been 
reported in an experiment at 
Washington State University. The 
test involved 20 calves four to six 
months old. 

Six calves served as untreated 


25 
controls. Five received aureo at a 
low level of 0.1 mg per pound of 
body weight free-choice daily. The 
remaining nine calves received 0.5 
mg per pound of body weight daily. 

All 20 calves were challenged 
with leptospirosis on the eighth 
day . . . with the following out 
come: 

The nine calves receiving the 0.5 
mg level of aureo did not become 
infected. But the five low-level 
treated animals as well as the six 


controls contracted leptospirosis. 


W. L. Taylor (left) enjoys dealing with Firestone’s L. A. Kenneth (right). 


MUD 


THAT MIRES OTHER 


says W. L. Taylor, Manager, Le Flore Farms, Le Flore, Mississippi. “We get better service out of Firestones than any 
other tires we've used! They'll pull right through mud that stops other tires dead—Firestones won’t pack and spin. 
And it’s a pleasure to deal with our Firestone Dealer in Greenwood, L. A. Kenneth. He gives us fast deliveries, and he’s 
always ready with a free loaner tire when mine need repairs or retreading.” 


Firestone’s new All Traction Champion* tractor tire is 
built to give you longer service and top performance on 
all farm jobs. Tough tire tests prove Firestone S/F 
(Shock-Fortified) cord gives the tire greater impact 
resistance. Its tread is built with Firestone Rubber-X, 
the longest-wearing rubber ever used in Firestone tires. 
The flat tread contour with curved and tapered traction 
bars, cleans easily and gives you positive grip in any soil 
condition. And a special Firestone Rubber-X compound 


Tractor———— Truck 
All Traction Champion* 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all your wheels! 


Super All Traction* All Traction* Transport* De Luxe Champion* 


is used exclusively in sidewalls to resist aging, cracking 2 
and costly flex damage. 


See your Firestone Dealer or Store and find out how the 
All Traction Champion will give you extra service at no 
extra cost! See Firestone’s complete line of farm tires, 
too. And remember, Firestone’s Free New Tire Loaner 
Service keeps your equipment rolling while Firestone 
retreads or repairs your old tractor tires. 

*Firestone T.M. 


ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


y 
BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Car Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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Cattle Cattle prices appear to be 

nearing a turning point as 
the buildup in numbers continues. 
Cattle numbers are going up to 


about 5 million head this year. 

At the beginning of 1960, the 
inventory of steers and beef heifers 
is expected to be around a fourth 
greater than three years earlier. 
While this indicates some increase 
in slaughter next year, a sharp gain 
in slaughter is unlikely since the 
cow herd and calf crop have not 
yet expanded a great deal. 

It is likely cattle numbers will 
continue upward several more 
years. If expansions continue at a 
rapid rate, numbers could hit 115 


million by 1964. A slower rate of 
expansion would hold numbers to 
around 110 million. 

Cattle numbers on January l, 
1960 are expected to be around 102 
million. The previous high was 
96.8 million, reached in 1956 and 
1959. 

The beginning of a price down- 
swing seems likely in 1960. Fol- 
lowing a two-year rise, prices have 
been unusually stable so far in 
1959. This suggests they are near 
the high of the current cycle. 


Now Available to Florida Citrus Growers 


DELNAV 


An Outstanding New Material Offering Exceptional 
Economy and Convenience in the Control of Mites on Citrus 


Delnav, a product of Hercules Powder Company’s Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratory, is a complete miticide in itself. In Florida it is recommended 
for control of RUST MITES, PURPLE MITES, TEXAS CITRUS MITES, 
and SIX-SPOTTED MITES. Exhaustive tests and large-scale demonstra- 
tions with Delnavy on citrus have been completed in time to present it to 
Florida growers for the Fall and Winter season. 


Long Lasting — Economical 


NCORPORATED 
134 PEACHTREE STREET 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


Delnay has a long residual action that continues to give effective mite 
control many weeks after treatment. One application is usually adequate 
to prevent damage from October through post bloom. Delnav gives 
control of all the major mites that damage citrus at less cost than you 
may already be paying for control of purple mites alone. 


Available Through Your FASCO Dealer 


Delnav will be available in all Florida citrus areas through your local 
Florida Agricultural Supply Company Dealer. Put Delnav’s advantages 
to work for you this season. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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The decline in hog prices 

ogs that began last fos cut 

the national average price to farm- 

ers about two-fifths by mid-July. 

Prices improved somewhat in Au- 

gust and September, but continued 
well below a year ago. 

In view of a 12% increase in this 
spring's crop and the planned in- 
crease of 8% in farrowings for the 
fall crop, prices are likely to re- 
main well below a year earlier 
through winter. 

Outlook for this fall points to an 
earlier seasonal price low than 
usual. In the next 8 or 9 months, 
prices are likely to fluctuate in 
much narrower range than nor- 
mally. 


Potatoes Potatoes seem likely to 
continue to run below 
last year. 

Fall production, which accounts 
for the bunk of the annual total, 
is off 8% from last year’s surplus 
crop. But it is 11% above average. 

Late summer is 2% less than last 
year. However, it is an equal per- 
centage above average. 


Peanuts [he peanut crop is 
down 6% from last year. 


However, it exceeds needs for food 
and farm use. 

Prices probably will average 
near support, with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation likely to ac- 
quire a substantial part of the crop. 


Fruit The September 1 condition 
of the 1959-60 citrus crop 
was estimated at 69% of normal for 
oranges, 67% for grapefruit, 73% 
for lemons, and 50% for tangerines. 
A year ago, the conditions were 
67% of normal for oranges, 62% 
for grapefruit, 76% for lemons, and 
65% for tangerines. 


Some seasonal egg price in- 
Eggs crease is likely in the next 
few months. However, continued 
heavy production is expected to 
hold prices below last year. 


Supply of concentrates per 
Feed animal unit for 1959-60 will 
about equal this year’s record. To- 
tal supply of all concentrates is 
expected to be up 9 million tons 
from the 1958-59 total of 246 mil- 
lion. 

Grain production is expected to 
be about the same as last year, but 
carryover is up. Number of grain- 
consuming livestock is expected to 
rise. 

By-product feed production will 
at least equal this year. Wheat and 
rye feeding probably will be near 
the 1958-59 rate. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The above was 
adapted from recent USDA Agricultural 
Situation bulletins.) 


7 


13% Protein Diet 
Adequate for Layers 

A 13% protein diet was compar- 
able to higher protein levels for egg 
production and feed efficiency in a 
Colorado State University test. 

Hatchability, fertility, 
egg quality, egg weight, and she 
thickness also indicated the 13% 
diet was adequate, Poultryman 
Paul A. Thornton reports. 
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YOU TURN THI 
vit! 
a J B J i give you 
TRADE ALLOWANCE 
this fal han Your | SASE Dealer! 
| 


in just one hour you'll discover a completely new kind 
of tractor power . . . smoother, more productive than 
any you've ever tried before. Your Case Dealer will in- 
troduce you to entirely new concepts of performance 
and convenience. 


hot “Inch"’ backward or forward in tight quarters. 
Your Case Dealer will show you precise, tiptoe ac- 
celerator-and-brake control that leaves your hands 
free for steering and hydraulic levers . . . ideal for 
maneuvering at headlands. 


Now. . enjoy true non-stop plowing .. . often in 
a faster gear range ...with an extra bottom. Case-o- 
matic Drive senses tough spots instantly, precisely 
automatically increases pull-power up to 100% 

. + . without clutching, shifting or stalling! 


4 Settle down to real comfort in the deluxe, easy-chair 
seat. Your dealer will adjust it to your weight and to your 
leg length. Here’s relaxing comfort that smooths out the 
bumps, leaves you fresher at the end of the day. 


ventional tractor. 


The tractor engine always works at maxi- 
mum efficiency. Now, for the first time by any 
manufacturer: An engine efficiency indicator, 
right on the tachometer dial! Now, at a glance, 
you can determine maximum engine efficiency 
and performance. Your Case Dealer will show 
you and demonstrate to you the super-effi- 
ciency of a Case-o-matic Drive tractor . . . the 
only tractor on the market with both torque con- 
verter and direct drive. He'll show you how at 
the flip of a lever you maintain maximum engine 
output, maximum field speeds, maximum fuel 
economy in any soil or crop condition . . . to get 
more work done faster, easier and at less cost 
than ever before. 


direct drive on-the-go for speedy highway travel. Use 
the braking power of the engine in direct drive to 
slow down . . . the same as you would with a con- 


the easy-to-reach, easy-to-see controls. Feel how ce 
fortably the Case steering wheel fits your hands an 


or at busy intersections... 
shifting or stalling! You hold the Case-o-ma 
safely on hills with a light touch of the thro 

tion is easier . . 


. and safer. 


it to you then li}t 
x a. 2 Experience unmatched contro! convenience. T 
; arms .. . how effortlessly Case power steering respond 4 
to your fingertips. 
Fa. <4 Start heavy loads in road gear . . . then flip into r 4 Slow down... stop . . . go again on ste rade 
4 
Seal pq) tracte 
Oper 


PROOF Demonstration your farm 
}ten to the BEST OFFER a dealer ever made you! 


Under the hood . . . a famous Case farm-engineered engine built Direct drive or torque converter at your fingertip. Flick a lever and 
especially for farm work . . . a heavy-duty, high-torque engine with you have direct drive... or torque converter, on-the-go, without clutching 
valve-in-head design for maximum economy, peak performance and . . « power to master every job, soil or field condition . . . up to TWICE 
long life. the pull-power of conventional tractors! 


rades 
ching, 
tractor 
Opera- 


ke Slow down in tough going . . . PTO machines continue to operate at 
proper speed. independent PTO has engine-power priority . . . runs at 
steady speed regardless of ground speed variations. 


3 Attaching mounted implements was never so easy. Just “inch” the tractor 
back with tiptoe brake control . . . snap-lock the draft arms . . . pin the top link 
from the tractor seat. . . and GO! 


i i2 After an hour... you're on your own and liking it better every 
| ©: minute. Now you know why we say, “You have to feel it to believe it!” 
H You have discovered the powerful difference between Case-o-matic Drive 
: and ordinary tractors . . . an entirely new driving sensation with all the 


comfort and convenience of your modern car . . . PLUS rugged work 
power to handle your toughest farming jobs. yN 


— 


And now, with our compliments .. . your 
FREE RAINCOAT... our “thank you” for 
having the 1-hour Case-o-matic Drive PROOF 
Demonstration. Every time you wear this handy 
plastic raincoat, we predict you'll remember the 
big thrill you got from first driving a Case-o-matic 
Drive tractor on your farm. 


Ber WHAT A TRACTOR! 


3 | 
\s 


CASE. dealers are really 


sharpening their pencils 
for the BIGGEST YEAR 
in CASE history! 


You'll be amazed at the low price your Case dealer can quote you 
on a Case tractor with all its built-in ruggedness, quality and de- 
pendability. Get his deal on the tractor that fits your needs. Whether 
you buy the low-cost standard transmission model OR the fully- 
equipped Case-o-matic Drive model, your Case dealer will make 
you the deal of your lifetime. Right now, he's offering a Big Special 
Trade Allowance in addition to his usual generous trade-in ap- 


praisal. You'll never get a better deal on a new Case tractor—and, 
the money you save by trading now can cover those “extras” 
which you otherwise wouldn't buy. See or call your Case Dealer 


today! 


0. .. pick the model tractor...name the time... 
YOUR CASE DEALER IS READY TO DEMONSTRATE 12 POWER SIZES—124 MODELS 


200 2-Piow Gasoline Tractor; 4- 
speed, 12-speed tripl-range and 
shuttle transmissions. Standard 4- 
wheel, row-crop with dual wheels or 
adjustable front axles; standard or 
constant PTO; k Eagle Hitch. 


700 4-5 Plow Tractor; diesel, gaso- 
line, LP-gas, distillate fuel; 8-speed 
dual-range transmission; standard 4- 
wheel, row-crop with single or dual 
wheels, adjustable front axle; dual- 
contro! hydraulics and Eagle Hitch. 


300 3-Piow Tractor; diesel, gaso- 
line, LP-gas fuel; 4-speed, 12-speed 
tripi-range and shuttle transmissions; 
standard 4-wheel, row-crop with dual 
wheels or adjustable front axles. 


800 5-Plow Tractor with Case-o- 
matic Drive; diesel, gasoline, LP- 
gas; 8 working ranges; standard 4- 
wheel, row-crop with single or dual 
front wheels, adjustable front axles. 


400 3+Piow Tractor with Case-o- 
matic Drive; gasoline or LP-gas fuels; 
4 or 8 working ranges, shuttle; stand- 
wheel, dual wheels, adjust- 


> 


900 6-Piow Tractor; diesel or LP- 
gas; 6 forward speeds; standard 4- 

; power steering and dual-con- 
trol hydraulics; deluxe comfort seat. 


BUY NOW...MAKE PAYMENTS LATERI The Case Crop-Way 


Purchase Plan lets you buy the tractor or equipment you need now. Your present 
machine will likely serve as down payment. . . you can make later payments as your 


money comes in. 


2-phew Case 200 
3-plow Case 300 
_) 3-4 plow Case 500 


(-.) 45 plow Case 700 
C) 6plow Case 900 

C) 310 crawler (42 h.p.) 
C) 610 crawler ( 62 h.p.) 
) 810 crawler (80 h.p.) 


C) 1010 crawler (100 h.p.) 


1) | would like a PROOF Demonstration on my farm. 


Name 


Student 0) 


Address __ 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
the CASE tractor of your choice 

Check below for colorful catalogs on the Case tractor 
that fits your farm. Mail to J. |. Case Co., Dept. 99H, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
5-plow Case-o-matic Drive 800 
[| &plow Case-o-matic Drive 600 
) 3+plow Case-o-matic Drive 400 


Form No. A 62559) 


Printed in U.S.A. 


SOO 34 Plow Tractor; gasoline, 
LP-gas; 4-speed, 12-speed tripl- 
range, shuttle transmissions; stand- 
ard 4-wheel, row-crop with single or 
dual wheels, adjustable front axles; 
complete hydraulics. 


310 Hi-torque 42 gross horsepower* 
Case gasoline engine with 3- 
transmission. Available with hydraul- 
ics, PTO, belt pulley, toolbar-dozer 
combination, 3-point hookup or 
Snap-lock Eagle Hitch. 


810 80 gross horsepower", diesel 
engine.Terramatic Drive transmission. 
independent power control of each 
track. Four gear ranges forward 
and reverse. Dual-control hydraulics. 
Toolbar-dozer combination available. 


600 4-Piow Tractor with Case-o- 
matic Drive; gasoline, LP-gas; 4 or 8 
working ranges, shuttle; standard 4- 
wheel, row-crop with single or dual 
wheels, adjustable front axles. 


610 Choice of gas or diesel 62 gross 
horsepower* engine. Terramatic 
Drive transmission. Four gear ranges 
forward and reverse. Hydraulic power 
shift. Dual-control hydraulics. Tool- 
bar-dozer combina¥on available. 


1010 100 gross horsepower* diesel 
engine. Four gear ranges forward and 
reverse. Hydraulic power shift. Terra- 
matic Drive transmission. Dual-con- 
trol hydraulics. Toolbar-dozer combi- 
nation available. 


*Sea level (calculated) maximum horsepower (based 


on 60°F. and 29.92” Hg.). Manufacturer's rating. 
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A Doctor Views the Migrant Problem 


By GEORGE W. KARELAS 
M. D., Newberry, Florida 


the country, the impact of 
migrant labor forces in local farming communi- 
ties is felt in numerous ways. 

Not the least among these is the influence 
ot the extra workers and their families upon 
health conditions. This is particularly true 
when adequate provision is not made for the 
accommodation of the transients during their 
seasonal employment. 

Because of his economic and cultural con- 
dition, the migrant worker is quite likely to be 
a spreader of contagious disease. Any compre- 
hensive study of the improvement of the 
migrant’s lot must include recognition of this 
fact. 

Various organized groups today are seeking 
solutions to other aspects of the migrant labor 
problem. The particular problem of health and 
disease threat is the subject of intensive study 
by the rural health committees of the American 
Medical Association and the American Acad- 
emy of General Practice. 


Most of the 1,250,000 agricultural migrants 
working in this country are employed on large 
commercial farms and plantations, in fruit- 
growing areas, and by large canning companies. 
These are segments of agriculture which usually 
require a great deal of manual labor for rela- 
tively short periods at certain seasons of the 
year. 

To meet this seasonal demand, both foreign 
and domestic workers are employed 

About a half-million of these migrants are 
foreign male workers; close to 450,000 of these 
are Mexican nationals. They are brought into 
this country, usually without their families, 
under contracts that guarantee work for stipu- 
lated periods of time. 

Comprising the remainder of the seasonal 
labor group are 750,000 or more U. S. citizens 
(Negroes, Spanish-Americans, and Anglo-Sax- 
ons) who are dependent on migrant agricul- 
tural work for a living. 


Most of the migrant’s problems—housing, 
employment, education, and health—are the 
same problems of the permanent population 
of a community. The only difference is one of 
degree. 

All of these problems, however, become more 
difficult to solve when individuals and families 
are always on the move. 

During the year, a migrant may work within 
One state or in many states. Some 3,000 or so 
counties in nearly every state in the Unior zall 
upon migrant labor in some degree, at one 


time or another, during the year. 

Whether in transit or at work, the migrant’s 
day runs from dawn to dusk. His average cash 
income—from both farm and nonfarm employ- 
ment—is around $1,200 a year. Even when sev- 
eral members in the family work, the average 
family income rarely exceeds $2,000 annually. 

Home, to the migrant, is often a single room 
in which the entire family lives, eats, and 
sleeps. 


Local and state health and welfare services 
often are denied the migrant family because 
it does not stay long enough in an area to estab- 
lish the required legal residence. 

Sanitation, housing, and health facilities all 
too often are lacking—or grossly inadequate— 
in areas where the migrant must live and find 
work. It is not difficult to see why the disease 
rate is high in such a group! 

For the most part, community problems aris- 
ing from migrant labor can be solved—if (1) 
the underlying causes are understood, and (2) 
if, through cooperative effort, the basic pro- 
tection and services now available to full-time 
residents are extended to the much-needed 
transients. 

Here’s one example of the failure to offer 
these basic protections: Young children of 
migrant farm workers are permitted to work 
in the fields—even when there are laws for- 
bidding child labor in agriculture. 

Moreover the migrant, being transported 
from job to job, should be assured of food, 
water, and some degree of comfort and safety: 

Standards for transporting cows and chickens 
have been established by law in many states. 
But relatively few states have similar laws 
protecting migrants. 


Almost all domestic agricultural migrants are 
medically indigent. That is, the family income 
is not sufficient to meet the demands of even 
minimum medical care. 

Consequently the mere presence of migrants 
in an area means a continual drain on the 
community’s medical resources. This should be 
planned for, and provided for, ahead of time. 

Even though they are necessary to the agri- 
cultural economy of the region, too often a 
community and its physicians merely will 
resent the migrants—and look upon them as a 
liability. 

Seemingly, the arrival of migrants in a com- 
munity, year in and year out, is a surprise. 
But this should not be so. 

The same communities use migrant labor 
every year. And they can anticipate pretty 
accurately the number of additional workers 
which will be needed and when they will 
arrive. 


Plans therefore can be made well in advance 
for the extending of local services and facilities 
to meet the temporary needs of these transients. 

Of course, this is an extra load on the com- 
munity’s resources and facilities. But it should 
not be an unexpected or unplanned-for one. 

Moreover, the migrant family—as any farmer 
who uses seasonal labor knows—contributes 
extensively to the economy of the community 
and the nation: 

To the farmer and grower, the migrant is an 
indispensable labor resource. To the local busi 
nessman, he is an additional market for mer- 
chandise. To the nation as well as to the com- 
munity, the migrant’s work in planting, 
harvesting and processing represents a part of 
cur annual agricultural wealth. 


Health services, proper sanitation, and edu 
cational opportunities—when made available to 
the migrant family—have proved to be mutually 
beneficial to the migrant and to the community. 

The work pattern of these people requires 
them to move from state to state. Therefore 
their health and welfare becomes a concern 
not only of local citizens and volunteer groups 
but also of local, state, and federal governments 

Because of his transient occupation, a dis 
eased migrant well may become not one patient 
for one doctor but 10 patients for 10 doctors. 
This is due to the fact that he rapidly may 
transmit contagious disease to others in the 
communities where he stops or passes through 

Strong pressures have been exterted to obtain 
federal funds for health services, to protect both 
the migrant and the communities in which he 
works. 

Justification rests on the fact that migrants 
are non-residents. Therefore, it is argued, they 
are not the sole responsibility of the state or 
local areas where they may reside for brief 
periods of the year. 


On the other hand, some communities view 
the migrant farm workers as really a permanent 
and essential part of the local agricultural 
economy. These areas have tried to care fo1 
the workers accordingly. 

Local citizens, volunteer groups, local med- 
ical societies, and public health workers join 
forces in such programs. 

Trhough such cooperative efforts, many com 
munities have been able to provide better hous 
ing, schooling for children, and health services 
for those who represent a disease threat both to 
themselves and to the area in which they are 
temporarily employed. 

In return, these communities have achieved 
greater assurance of dependable workers when 
they are needed. Also, they have reduced both 
the amount and the spread of disease. 
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For: Beans 
Lettuce 


(Leaf Drop, Bottom Rot) 


Potatoes 


(Scab, Rhizoctonia) 


Increase 
yields 
and 
profits 


plants 


two applications for bottom rot). 


complex exists. 


Other Terraclor uses 


Terracior. 


THE NEW SOIL FUNGICIDE 


(Stem Rot, Root Rot, White Mold) 


@ permits earlier planting 
@ eliminates the cost of replanting 
@ gives earlier and more even maturity 

@ reduces amount of seed required for a good stand 
@ provides more efficient insect and weed control 

@ provides more efficient use of fertilizer and water 
@ increases yields through uniform stands of healthy 


Control soil diseases 


Get these Terraclor benefits 
Long Residual—one application gives control until harvest (lettuce requires 


Compatibility—Terraclor is compatible with most other pesticides and may 
be combined with other fungicides as Captan or Phygon where a disease 


Safe-To-Use—Terraclor is relatively non-toxic to crops and humans and 
is non-injurious to metal machinery or equipment. 


Turf (Brown Patch)—Terraclor gives excellent control of Brown Patch and 
the longer residual action means fewer applications. 

Ornamentals (Stem Rot, Root Rot, Crown Rot, Black Rot, Blight)—Terraclor 
increases yields of high quality flowers and bulbs, provides well developed 
root systems and promotes uniform and timely flowering. 


For Bacterial Leaf Spot of Tomatoes and Peppers 


Phytomycin 
the new liquid antibiotic 


Phytomycin not only protects the crop, but often eradicates 
after infection. It is a 20% streptomycin solution, and the only 
liquid antibiotic for plant diseases. Contact these Distributors for 
Phytomycin: Irwin Grain Co. (Kendall); Jackson Grain Co. 
(Tampa); West Coast Fertilizer Co. (Tampa). 


Contact these Distributors for Terraclor: 


Write for fully descriptive literature on Terraclor and Phytomycin. 
—™ OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICALS DIVISION * INSECTICIDE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. * EAST POINT, GA. 


Agricultural Insecticide Co., Inc. (Belle Glade); Collins Chemical & Supply Co., Inc. (Miami); 
Florida Agricultural Supply Co. (Jacksonville); Fuco Chemical Co. (Live Oak); Irwin Grain Co. 
(Kendall); Jackson Grain Co. (Tampa); Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City); Walker Fertilizer of 
Florida, Inc. (Orlando); Wedgworth’s Inc. (Belle Glade); West Coast Fertilizer Co. (Tampa) 


TERRACLOR® and PHYTOMYCIN® are trademarks 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


Hydrocooling of Citrus 
Gaining Momentum in State 


swinc toward hydrocooling 
fresh Florida citrus is becoming 
more pronounced as the new 1959- 
60 shipping season gets underway. 
Hydrocooling, supporters claim, 
gets citrus to the consumer in the 
best possible condition. (The pro- 
cess involves precooling the fruit 
and prepackaging it in containers 
that will keep it cool. ) 
Equipment is admittedly expen- 
sive. Nevertheless, three more 
Florida packing houses are plan- 
= to offer hydrocooled oranges 
and grapefruit—and possibly even 
some tangerines—to their cus- 
tomers during the new harvesting 


year. 

Listed alphabetically, these three 
houses are: Alcoma Packing Com- 
pany, Lake Wales; Brooksville 
Citrus Growers Association, Brooks- 
ville, and Newbern Groves, Inc., 
Tampa. 

Four other plants—Herman J. 
Heidrich & Sons, Orlando; Mims 
Citrus Growers Cooperative, Mims; 
Roper Brothers Cooperative, Win- 
ter Garden, and Spada Fruii Sales 
Agencv, Tampa — already had 
hydrocooling equipment installed. 


With a much heavier volume of 
fresh citrus forecast to be marketed 
cut of the new crop, the fresh fruit 
industry will be watching the oper- 
ations of these houses to see if 
buyers are going to prefer the 
hydrocooled product to the extent 
that the whole fresh fruit packing 
operation must make the switch. 

Copeland (Cope) Newbern 
of Newbern Groves and Travis 
Slayton of the Brooksville organiza- 
tion state frankly they don’t know 
just how much fruit they will hydro- 
cool. But, they add, they want to 
be in a position to offer such fruit 
to any buyers who prefer it. 

Alcoma is building an entirely 
new plant, to replace the one 
destroyed by fire in April 1958. 

Oranges have been getting most 
of the attention by shippers with 
equipment. However, 
some grapefruit has also been suc- 
cessfully treated. 

In addition, both the Newbern 
and Brooksville spokesmen report 
they will hydrocool tangerines this 
season if any of their customers 
want them that way. 

Slayton says the addition of 
hydrocooling and other automatic 

uipment will make the Brooks- 
ville packing house one of the most 
flexible in the state. He declares: 

“We can offer our customers 
cooled or uncooled fruit, whichever 
they prefer, in any kind of con- 
tainers or bags.” 


involves spraying 
citrus fruit with ice water to lower 
the inside temperature to 45°. ( De- 


tails of the entire process were out- 
lined in the October and November 
1958 issues of FLornroa GROWER AND 
RANCHER. ) 

Corrugated cartons are used for 
such fruit. These cartons hold the 
temperature down far below what 
it would be if shipped without pre- 
cooling. 

Last season, several shippers used 
polyethylene bags for their pre- 
cooled fruit; this proved highly 
acceptable to dealers and con- 
sumers. Consequently, use of “poly” 
bags also is expected to increase 
substantially with the larger num- 
ber of hydrocooling units in oper- 
ation. 


Prepacking citrus fruit in these 
transparent bags in Florida, ship- 
pers say, has been found more 
practical in most instances than 
doing it at the market itself. 

John C. Flake, Mims CGA secre- 
tary-manager, credits the new 
cooling and automatic cartoning- 
bagging equipment with making 
possible the shipment of more fruit 
in fresh form than ever before— 
even though the movement of fresh 
citrus from Florida, as a whole, 
showed a drastic drop. 

Fresh fruit shipments from Mims 
GCA last season were more than 
40,000 boxes larger than the previ- 
ous best year, Flake reveals. He 
predicts the new season will provide 
additional opportunities for volume 
movement of hydrocooled, bagged 
fruit. 

All shippers are looking for a 
substantial comeback in _ fresh 
fruit shipments during the coming 
season. 


Potato Yearbook 


[= 1959 American Potato Year- 
book—80 pages of information cov- 
ering all phases of the potato indus- 
try—has just come off the press. 

An illustrated article on the Na- 
tional Potato Breeding Program is 
a 1959 yearbook highlight. It also 
contains comprehensive information 
on U. S. Standards for Potatoes, 
rules and regulations affecting the 
shipment of seed potatoes, and a 
wealth of statistical information. 

In addition, the 1959 Onion Sup- 
plement has been revised and 
brought up-to-date. 

Copies of the yearbook may be 
obtained by writing P. O. Box 540, 
Westfield, New Jersey. An individ- 
ual copy sells for $2; a complete 
1950-1959 volume, for $12. 


The best of friends wear out if 
you use them too frequently. 
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Plant Clinic Inaugurated by 
Agricultural Extension Service 


A CLINIC TO HELP Florida resi- 
dents identify plant maladies has 
been initiated by the University of 
Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Dr. R. S. Mullin, plant patholo- 
gist, will direct this service. It will 
be available to home owners, farm- 
ers, nurserymen, and seed store 
operators. 

In addition to identifying mal- 
adies, the clinic will also make 
recommendations for possible con- 
trol of plant diseases. The clinic’s 
report heal reach the plant owner 
within seven days after receipt of 
the specimens. 

Residents are advised to contact 
the county agricultural agent be- 
fore sending specimens to the clinic. 
Dr. Mullin explains: 

“Many times the agent can make 
the identification and recommenda- 
tions on the spot, thus saving the 
plant owner time and effort.” 


Persons sending specimens to the 
clinic are requested to follow the 
practices outlined below: 

Where practical, collect the en- 
tire plant. (Above-ground s ym p - 
toms, the pathologist explains, may 
be the result of root troubles.) 

Remove the roots carefully. If 
nematodes are suspected, include 
a pint sample of soil from around 
the roots of the affected plants. 

Collect several plants showing 
various stages of the trouble. Early 
stages are especially important. 

Wrap roots in slightly moistened 
paper or cloth. Or put them in a 
plastic bag. 

(If roots are moist, no water 
should be added to the plastic bag. 
However the bag must be tied well 


Still your most 
effective control 
for aphids and 
mites on citrus! 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHEMAGRO 


| 
| 


| to make it available. Early in the season . . 
_ the season . 


pieces of cardboard or between 
newspapers. They may also be 
placed in a magazine. 


Keep specimens reasonably moist 
and cool until shipping. Pack plants 
in a container strong enough to 
withstand crushing in transit and 
ship as soon as possible after col- 


~~ 


of the plant, name and variety of 
crop, nature of injury, moisture and 
soil type, recent sprays and dusts 
or weed killers used, whether the 
disease is present in large or small 
numbers of plants—and any other 
information which may be helpful. 

Address the specimens to: 

Dr. R. S. Mullin, Agricultural Ex 


lecting. 
Place 
of package. 

to prevent moisture loss.) dry. 
Leaves, especially large ones like 
tobacco, may be placed between 


labels inside 


Supply all essential information— 
such as that concerning the location 


tension Service, University of Flo: 


and outside ida, Gainesville. 


Keep the inside label "el. 


You can’t kiss a girl unexpectedly 
—only sooner than she thought you 
would. 


SUL- PO- MAG is granular... times itself 


to release magnesium as trees need il 


There are several ways to give your citrus trees 
needed magnesium. Some sources dissolve too fast 
and leach out of the soil too soon. Others require 
chemical action in the soil before they become 
useable. But Sul-Po-Mag times itself just right 
to give your trees a lift when they need it... 
and it stays in the soil to give you season-long 
protection. 

Sul-Po-Mag is granular. It dissolves at a con- 
trolled rate because less total surface area is 
,exposed. Sul-Po-Mag is water soluble . . . it 
| doesn’ t have to wait for acids from soils and roots 
. late in 
. . Sul-Po-Mag is ready when needed. 
Give your citrus trees the magnesium protection 


soluble double sulphate of potash-magnesia. 
Ask for it by name. Get Sul-Po-Mag in the 

mixed fertilizers you buy. See why it’s your best 

season-long insurance for top-picking yields. 


Quality fertilizer 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 
Su/*Po+Mag 


PREMIUM 


Look for this identifying Seal of Approval when you 
buy. It's your assurance of extra-value fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP. ' 
| they need. Help them produce healthy growth  ! pep. FGR-42, Skokie, Ill 
| for improved fruit quality and yields with water | piease send me a free copy of your “Magnesium” Booklet | 
1 which discusses magnesium and Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops. 4 
NAME ' 
Producers of Living Minerals 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 42 


INTERNATION AL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 
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W. ToureED the shops 
and snooped at college gatherings 
to bring you these: 

Velvet and velveteen are sum- 


FASHION FAVORITE: Oxford gray check 
jumper with black wool jersey blouse. 


mit-high on the fashion horizon. 
Slim, luxurious sheaths for after- 
five are cut in glowing jewel tones. 
Flaring, full-skirted date dresses 


Living 


By BARBARA CLENDINEN 


have duchess collars or wide, low 
necks. 

Ensembles are fascinating. We 
saw one with a straight skirt for 
day wear; a long, billowing one 
for evening, and a double-breasted 
weskit over a bare-shouldered top. 
One of the handsomest was in bone- 
colored velveteen with a tiny mink 
collar. 

Stitched cutaway jackets are 
sewn in velveteen—to be worn with 
a skirt that is whip slim, or over 
slacks that taper at the ankles. 


Kilts are news. In corduroy and 
cotton plaids, they're worn with 
printed cotton bloomers or with 
tights. 

Carcoats are still spotlighted, 
with pseudo fur-lined poplin par- 
kas. Shepherd’s capes are new, 
and a cotton canvas rain-do we 
liked was borrowed straight from 
a Paris gendarme, shoulder cape 
and all. 

An attractive jumper which wins 


approval of high school and college 
girls alike is made in a corduroy 
patchwork design. 

Over-blouses, camisoles, weskits, 
and middies mix and match with 
pants in every length from Jamai- 
cas and Capris to slacks. Materials 
are heavy knits, twills, plaids, cor- 
duroys—and those heavenly velve- 
teens again. 

Vivid, striped blazers and loose- 
ly belted tunic jackets are marvel- 
ous with slacks or skirts. So is a 
sophisticated jacket in velveteen, 
braid trimmed. (All this one needs 
to complete the picture is a foot- 
long cigarette holder!) 


Some of the colors are rich in 
feeling and enchantingly tagged. 
Like “burnished brass” . . . “sage- 
brush green” . . . “ripe tobacco” 

. . “antique ruby.” 

Camel color and oxford grey are 
still good. And as far as I can see, 
there won't come a day when they 
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aren't a safe basis for a wardrobe. 

Flavoring the frocks of the junior 
set this year is the Victorian charm 
of Louisa May Alcott’s Little 
Women: 

Large, puffed sleeves and full 
skirts go with tiny waists, pinching 
in tightly at the normal waistline. 
Large and small white collars frost 
dark cottons. Braid and rick-rack 
are everywhere. 

Embellished with ruffles and as 
feminine as a powder puff, these 
little girl styles warm my heart. 


If you've hoped that autumn 
would bring a return to the rounded 
toe, this season’s shoes will be a 
bitter blow. They're as decisively 
pointed as last summer's footwear. 

Nothing looks smarter or slim- 
mer than these witch shoes. But if 
you cannot live in them, you'll find 
a few walking shoes with a narrow 
box toe and a few goodlooking 
sling pumps with a sole that nar- 
rows nicely. These are balm to the 
woman with a narrow, flexible foot. 

Gray is wonderful this year, and 
so is avocado; both compliment 
other colors well. A return note 
is a handsome wooden heel, me- 
dium in height and delicately 
modeled, shown on colored suedes, 
pigskin, and dappled leather in 
very expensive shoes. 


By Marcuerite SCHWAEN 


| ee for an early fall flower garden? Then take a 


short-cut; visit our nurseryman an 
grown in peat pots. 


select some of his special annuals 


These little 134” pots contain plants which abound in roots and can be 


set out just as they come from the nursery. There’s no shock of trans- 
planting because the peat pot dissolves completely in the soil. If the 
flower bed has been made properly, you'll have only a short wait for 
blooms. 

New and improved materials or methods simplify soil fumigation and 
greatly improve chances for good results with annuals. Each fumigant 
has its advantages; the size of the plot or proximity to other vegetation 
determines the type to use. 

Garden supply, hardware, and many other type stores carry soil fumi- 
gants. The simple procedure of reading the directions for each one is 
the best guide for selecting the proper fumigant for the area under con- 
sideration. 

Primary reason for soil fumigation is the presence of nematodes. The 
sterilization process also rids the soil of insects and weed seeds, and in 
some instances prevents the damping-off disease which is so deadly to 
seedlings growing in plain soil. 

Only the finest of each kind of the fall annuals are given the peat pot 
method in most nurseries because it is costlier to grow them in individual 
pots. As a result, you'll pay more for them—but they are well worth it. 


Individual peat pot plants available include many F1H grandiflora 
petunias. Look for White Magic, Bingo (lavender and white), Ballerina 
(salmon), May Time (a salmon-pink petunia which grows very well in 
the Tampa area), Blue Luster, and many others. 

Among the F1H snapdragons to receive the peat pot method are Her- 
cules (pink), Jack Pot (rose), Snow Man (white), Navajo (bright red), and 
Lavender Lady. 

For the lupine enthusiast, there are F1H varieties in peat pots also. 
Since lupines can’t endure transplanting by any other method, this 
— be very popular. These come in mixed colors, blue, pink, and 
white. 

Many other fine annuals are receiving this individual pot plantin 
method also. The fact that only the best of each variety is ieiied 
insures a high quality specimen. 


THERE’S NO TRANSPLANTING SHOCK when annuals in peat pots (which dissolve in the 
soil) are set into the ground in their own little containers. 


Lawns in Florida will enter the coming winter in a beautiful green 
condition. And the year’s record rainfall has had a lot to do with this. 

Nevertheless, the abnormal leaching and run-off resulting from 
these a ype has exhausted the plant food content of many soils. 
Consequently, an early fall feeding with a complete fertilizer is more 
important this year than ever before. 

Another boost for a green lawn all winter is rye grass. It can be sown 
any time after the middle of October. 

If a heavy turf or rye is not needed or desired, a light sowing of about 
two pounds seed to 100 square feet will give an emerald green cast to 
the lawn. This light application of seed will not crowd or disturb the 
permanent lawn, but it will keep it green until the grass starts growing 
again in the spring. 

Rye grass seed may be broadcast when the fall fertilizing job is done; 
the two may be watered in at the same time. If the seed is kept moist 
for a week or 10 days, there will be a lovely green lawn at the end 
of that time. 
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Finger sandwiches are lost in the 
yawning abyss of youth, so prepare: 


Filling Fare 
for Kamished Folks 


By LORA A. KISER 


] F THERES anyone hungrier than a teen-age boy, it’s his girl 
friend. For the ability of a 15-year-old girl to decimate a cake or diminish 
a plate of sandwiches is an awesome thing. 

So when the crowd comes to your house to dance after the football 
game, don’t go dainty on them. Finger sandwiches are fine for adults 
.. . but theyre lost in the yawning abyss of youth. 

Make them, instead, some filling, meal-like sandwiches which are 
colorfully layered with cheese, tomatoes, and meat. The recipes below 
will help you out on this score. 

(But with all these fancy fillers, don’t forget the old standbys. Corned 
beef, Swiss cheese, onion and crisp pickle on rye bread are delicious. 
Try mustard butter on the rye bread for an extra fillip.) 

Have also an ice-cooler of cold drinks or foaming glasses of home- 
made sodas, fizzy with ice cream and gingerale. Then turn back the 
rugs, triple the number of paper napkins you think they'll need, and 
let them dance and eat ’til the curfew rings. 

If the night is warm and you want cold sandwiches, try this version of 
an Italian sandwich. Plates will be needed for this, and an extra paper 
napkin. 

Italian Sandwiches 


1 long loaf Cuban bread 3 slices Swiss cheese 

6 slices ham (cut in half to make 6) 
6 slices salami 6 slices tomato 

3 (l-ounce) slices process cheese 6 green pepper rings 


(cut in half to make 6) 


crisp pickles 
6 slices onion 


Italian dressing 
Cut bread crosswise into servings, then slice lengthwise almost through 
to the bottom crust; heat in oven until bread is crisp. Place all the food 


In The Mood 


HALLOWE'EN TRIMMINGS come easy with paper bags, colored straws, crepe paper, and 
talented scissors. For treats that match these decorations, see the “Best Recipes” on page 36. 


DOING THE BOP is next best to putting away a towering sandwich and a soda. Anne Tucker 
and Dudley Clendinen, high school sophomores, were snapped by our candid cameraman while 
polishing their technique—and the floor, too. 


on the table and let each person fill his or her sandwich. Top each with 
a liberal saucing with Italian dressing. 
Serve with tall glasses of limeade or fruit punch. 


Bigger-than-Big Loaf 


1 (1l-pound) loaf French or Cuban 5-6 (l-ounce) slices process cheese 
bread 


6 to 8 tomato slices 
3 tablespoons mustard butter. 12 thin, lengthwise slices dill pickle 
4 to 6 frankfurters 3 tablespoons catsup 


Cut the bread into three lengthwise slices. Spread mustard butter on 
bottom layer and cover with frankfurters, cut in half lengthwise; lay 
dill pickle slices on frankfurters. Cover with middle layer of bread 
arrange cheese and tomato slices on this layer. Spread catsup on top 
layer and place over tomatoes. 

Wrap the long sandwich in foil. Heat in a 400°F. oven for 15 minutes. 
Unwrap and cut, crosswise, into servings. 

Note: To make mustard butter, combine “% cup soft butter or margarine 
and 1 tablespoon prepared mustard; makes 4% cup. This combination 
adds zest to meats. 


Holiday "Burger 
6 unsliced frankfurter buns 
2 tablespoons prepared mustard 


6 slices baked or boiled ham 
2 6 slices cold roast turkey 
6 green onions 6 (l-ounce) slices process cheese 
6 teaspoons tomato catsup 

Slice buns lengthwise, almost through to the bottom crust. Spread 
mustard on both cut sides. Insert in each bun a green onion and one slice 
each of ham, turkey, and cheese (fold over slices, if necessary). Top with 
catsup. 

Broil buns on a cookie sheet under low broiler heat for 5 minutes. 
Makes 6 servings. 


Ham-Filled Rolls 


1 teaspoon grated onion 
Y, pound minced ham 2 tablespoons mayonnaise 
2 sweet pickles 8 to 10 buns 


Heat oven to 350 degrees. Split and butter the buns. 

Put cheese, ham, and pickles through food chopper; add onion and 
mayonnaise. Spread mixture on buns and place buns on baking sheet 

Heat ham-filled rolls in oven for 15 minutes. Serves 8 to 10 people. 


I 


Y, pound cheddar cheese 
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| ; oe TREATS for school carnivals are on mothers’ minds in 
October. To help the cause along, we asked readers for recipes and 
received a basketful of bouncing good ideas. 

Here are the outstanding entries, sure to sell well at your school fiesta. 


Our $5 first prize goes to Mrs. 
W. H. Ransone of West Palm 
Beach who makes an _ orange- 
colored, richly creamy peanut but- 
ter fudge and decorates it for Hal- 
lowe’en. It tastes — and looks — 
wonderful. 


Hallowe'en Fudge 
cups sugar 

teaspoon salt 

cup milk or light cream 
tablespoons light corn syrup 
tablespoons peanut butter 
teaspoon vanilla 

teaspoon orange food coloring 
(mixed by box directions) 

Cook sugar, salt, milk, and syrup 
to 234°F. Cool to lukewarm. Add 
peanut butter, vanilla, and food 
coloring. Beat until creamy. 

Pour in lightly buttered pan and 
cut in squares. Decorate with Hal- 
lowe’en candies in shapes of cats, 
owls, ete. Mix on plate with 
squares of chocolate fudge; the 
contrast is very effective. 

OR: Drop by tablespoons to form 
pumpkins; insert a jelly string for 
1 stem. Color confectioners’ sugar 
icing brown and make faces. (It 
goes easier if two people work on 
this, otherwise some of the fudge 
might harden before all the pump- 
kin faces can be shaped high and 
round.) 


NEE 


Recipes for the following two 
Hallowe'en goodies—both guaran- 
teed to attract carnival customers 
—won our $2 second prize check 
for Mrs. E. J. Whitney, Jackson- 
ville. 


Popcorn Balls 
can popping corn 
stick margarine 
boxes (48) marshmallows 
teaspoon vanilla 

Pop corn. Melt margarine in top 
of double boiler over hot water. 
Add marshmallows, a few at a 
time, stirring until all are melted. 
Add vanilla. 

Divide corn into 2 or more large 
bowls. Pour a little marshmallow 
mixture at a time over corn, stir- 
ring with large spoon until there 
is one big ball in pan. Be sure 
syrup is mixed seal over corn. 

With a pan of water nearby to 
keep hands moistened, start break- 
ing large ball into smaller balls. 
Wrap immediately in waxed paper 
to insure freshness. 

Recipe makes 24 small balls. 
Mrs. Whitney says the boxed 
marshmallows make the best pop- 
corn balls. 


SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut Ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


4-2791 


What's Your Magic? 


Every woman has a special 
bit of wizardry which means 
Christmas to her family. What 
holiday magic do YOU work 
in the kitchen? 

Perhaps it’s an old-fashion- 
ed boiled custard, velvety 
with long, slow stirring. Or 
candied orange slices that 
resplendently bedeck the tur- 
‘ey platter. Or a special stuf- 
fing that’s a little different 
from any in the neighborhood. 

Tell us about your magic, 
for our December issue. We'll 
publish it in time to add to 
readers’ Christmases every- 
where. 

Send your entry, by Octo- 
ber 28. to: 

Best Recipes 

FLorniwa GRowER & RANCHER 
Box 2350 

Tampa, Florida 

Remember, we'll send $5 to 
the reader who submits the 
most outstanding entry. Sec- 
ond prize is $2; honorable 
mention, a three-year sub- 
scription for yourself or a 
friend. 


Caramel Apple Cauldrons 

Core apples *%4 way through ap- 
ple stem; fill cavities with pecans 
or walnuts and caramel sauce. 
Stab each apple cauldron on 3 
toothpicks. 

To make caramel sauce: Place 
1 pound (about 56) caramels and 
1 cup water or milk in top of double 
boiler. Heat, stirring, until sauce 
is smooth. Makes 2 cups. 

7 7 7 


A luscious new idea, dipping 
candied apple slices in chocolate, 
won honorable mention for Mrs. 
Sarah Turner of Miami. 


Chocolate Apples 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup honey 
cup water 
4 teaspoon salt 
3 tart, firm apples 
8 ounces dipping chocolate 

Boil together sugar, honey, wa- 
ter, and salt. Pare and core apples; 
cut into half-moon slices about % 
inch thick. Drop slices into boil- 
ing syrup, cook rapidly until ap- 
ples are transparent and most of 
syrup is absorbed. Place slices on 
waxed paper to dry. 

Break cake chocolate (made es- 
pecially for dipping candies) into 
a shallow dish, Place over hot 
water until it softens, remove from 
heat and stir until evenly melted. 

Dip each apple slice in melted 
chocolate and place on waxed 
paper. To store, place between 
sheets of paper. 


Plentiful Foods 
for October 


Pork and cheese will be 
featured on the October plen- 
tiful foods list, according to 
the Food Distribution Divi- 
sion of the USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Other items on the October 
list will include fresh, frozen, 
and canned shrimp; lard, 
eggs, broilers and fryers, on- 
ions, grapes, apples, almonds, 
rice, sweet potatoes, turkeys, 
and lamb. 


$1 will be paid for every Short 
Cut 


Use castor oil on cap of gas can 
used for refueling outboard motor. 
Ordinary oils or greases will not 
work since gasoline dissolves them. 
Castor oil, which is not soluble in 
gas or kerosene, keeps the screw 
cap free and turning easily, and 
prevents rust. C.G.H.M., West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


Use a teaspoon to scale fish. This 
prevents scales from scattering all 
over the kitchen and lessens the 
clean-up job afterward. R. E. H., 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Save sorting time when putting 
laundry away by pinning socks to- 
gether in pairs before laundering. 
Mrs. P.B., Smithtown, N. Y. 


For a sticky waffle iron, place a 
couple of pieces of waxed paper in 
the iron. Close the iron and heat 
just hot enough to melt the wax on 
the paper. Repeat two or three 
+ Mrs. L. D., Miami Springs, 
Fla. 


Dip measuring cup in hot water 
before measuring syrups and mo- 
lasses and they will not stick to side 
-§ cup. Mrs. V.B., Pinellas Park, 
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| SEWING CORNER | 


Delight your daughter with this 
clamorous wardrobe for her favo- 
rite grown-up doll. It’s fun to make, 
and can be tailored from remnants. 

The ensemble includes shirt, 
slacks, coat, hat, robe, skirt, blouse, 
petticoat, and dress. 

Printed Pattern 4547: For slim, 
grown-up dolls 1042, 18, 20, and 
22 inches tall. See pattern for in- 
dividual yardages. 

Send 35 cents in coin for this 
pattern; add 10 cents if you want 
first class mailing. Send to: 

Pattern Department 
FLorma GROWER & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size, and style number. 


| Diet Kitchen 


| A READER plagued by a wheat-free diet, we received a plea for a 


rye bread recipe. 


These quick rye rolls are a baking powder dough that needs only 25 
minutes before baking. They're crisp and delicious—and we hope they 


brighten that breadless diet. 


Quick Rye Rolls 


1 teaspoon salt 
6 teaspoons baking powder 
4 cups rye flour 


1% cups milk or water 
1 tablespoon shortening 
1 tablespoon caraway seed 


Sift dry ingredients, add milk and melted shortening. Knead on 
floured board. Shape into rolls 1% inches wide by 2% inches long. 


Put, 2 inches apart, into greased 


ans. Brush with slightly beaten 


white or yolk of egg mixed with 1 tablespoon cold water. Sprinkle with 


caraway seed. 


Let stand in warm place 20 to 25 minutes. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) 


25 to 30 minutes, or until crisp. 
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First Indian River Citrus 


CAREFUL INSPECTION was the order of the day when the first Indian River 
area grapefruit was processed September 13 by Haffield Fruit Company, Vero 
Beach. Shown above are Jerry Haffield (left), firm president, and Forrest N. 
McCullars, Indian River County Agricultural Agent. 


Good Poultry Manure 
Beneficial to Most Crops 


POULTRYMEN annually 
lose thousands of dollars by wast- 
ing poultry manure. 

Each year, the Florida poultry 
industry produces about 160,000 
tons of fertilizer. However, says 
Dr. James NeSmith, associate Ex- 
tension agronomist, much of this 
valuable by-product goes to waste. 

Due to the variable food content, 
prices for poultry manure vary 
widely. Dr. NeSmith explains: 

Nutritive value of the manure 
is influenced by the amount of lit- 
ter used in the poultry house and 
by the length of time before re- 
placement. The larger the amount 
of litter in proportion to manure, 
the lower the quality. 

Good, well-managed manure 
may have as many as three pounds 
of nitrogen per 100 pounds of ma- 
nure. But 100 pounds of poorly- 
handled manure may contain less 
than one pound of nitrogen. 

Unless the manure has been out 
in the weather and leached by rain, 
its potash and phosphorus contents 
remain quite constant. 

Roughly speaking, 1,000 pounds 
of good-quality poultry manure is 
equal to 100 pounds of a 16-16-10 
fertilizer or 200 pounds of an 8-8-5 
fertilizer. 

Good poultry manure is a good 


Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 


fertilizer material that can be used 
to advantage for most crops. It 
adds organic matter, as well as 
fertilizer nutrients, to the soil. 


Pastures respond very well to 
poultry manure. Two to six tons 
of good-quality poultry manure 
per acre of permanent pasture, ap- 
plied in the fall or early spring, 
give very good results. 

Moreover, poultry manure is es- 
pecially good for bringing back 
poor areas in pastures and thin 
stands of grass. Dr. NeSmith re- 
ports this is particularly true where 
low rates of fertilizer are used. 

Lawns, flowers, and shrubs also 
respond well to poultry manure. 
The agronomist says one bushel of 
manure per 50 square feet is a 
good, average application for 
lawns. 

If the lawn grass is dormant in 
fall or winter, the rate of applica- 
tion can be increased. The rate can 
be reduced in the spring and sum- 
mer, when grass is tender. 


Corn can use as much as eight 
tons of poultry manure per acre. 
It should be applied several weeks 
in advance of planting, and thor- 
oughly incorporated into the soil. 

Millets and sorghum respond to 
poultry manure in the same man- 
ner as corn. 

Experiments have shown that 
four tons of poultry manure pro- 
duce as much corn as 200 pounds 
of 5-10-5 fertilizer. These experi- 
ments also indicate that two tons 
of poultry manure equal 10 tons 
of cow manure. 


Keep Work Records of 


Farm Labor Crew Leaders 


this year, every farmer 
who has work done by a farm labor 
crew must keep records of his crew 
leaders. 

Internal Revenue Service regu- 
lations require that farmers keep 
a record of the name, permanent 
address, and the employer's iden- 
tification number of each crew 
leader who furnishes him workers 
for the farm work. 

The crew leader is the employer 
of the members of the crew if (1) 
he furnishes them to the farmer 
and pays them and (2) there is no 
written agreement with the farm 
operator providing that the crew 
leader himself is an employee of 
the farmer. 

A copy of the new requirements 
is contained in the Agricultural 
Employers Social Security Tax 


Guide for 1959 (Circular A). It may 


be obtained from your nearest In 
ternal Revenue Office or from the 
Social Security Administration. 


Oops! We Goofed! 

Gremlins are pesky little 
creatures. Indeed, they often 
are so pesky that they can 
even get us confused as to 
which side is which. 

A prime example of this 
may be found on page 50 of 
the September issue of FLor- 
1DA GROWER AND RANCHER. 
Contrary to our caption, the 
check plot is actually on the 
left — as anyone except a 
gremlin-befuddled person can 
easily tell. 

(Editor's Note: Gremlins 
also serve as convenient whip- 
ping boys when “ye editor” 
has just plain goofed! ) 


Distributed by 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Terms as long eas 20 years. 


Protects the 


entire citrus tree 
from aphids 
and mites! 


A PRODUCT OF 
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Professional Fitting Pays (Continued from Page 15) 


. rasp or power sander. 

The hind feet are more likely to 
need clipping. But be sure to take 
care to prevent kicking. 

Proceed with caution at all times. 
Clip off only small portions at a 
time. 

Some cows bleed readily from 


their hooves; others do not. Avoid 
bleeding, if possible, and observe 
the usual sanitary precautions. 


Even the task of washing cannot 
be put off. But most animals enjoy 
the process, and will be easier to 
because of it. 


Wash every animal at the begin- 
ning of the fitting period, and again 
about 10 days before showing. This 
will remove accumulated dirt and 
grease and will allow for extra at- 
tention to the stained areas. 

The 10-quart pail, bar of castile 
soap, and stiff brush are traditional 
items in the showman’s trunk. It 
is advisable to use lukewarm water. 

After washing, apply generous 
amounts of water and bluing or 
chlorine solution to stained areas. 
Often, several treatments are neces- 


Through the reports issued by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, this publication, along with other publisher members of 
ABC, voluntarily and regularly give the buyers of advertising 


more verified factual information than is available for any other 
advertising media at any time. - 


our publishing toes. 


As a representative of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 


Meet Mr. ABC — he works for you 


This man is a circulation auditor. His job? Keeping us on 


degree with which we hold your interest, as 


verified in the ABC report, is measured by the number of 


copies sold each issue, where they are sold, and how 


tions, this specially trained auditor visits our office 
annually to make an exacting inspection of our circulation 
records. He has access to all of our books and records in 
obtaining the FACTS about our circulation. 

His independent analyses, published by ABC in an 
Audit Report, provide us with an accurate measure of 
your interest in this publication. To keep you as a reader 
year after year, we must provide a publication worth your 
money issue after issue. . 


are sold. Obviously, if you aren't interested you aren't 
going to buy. 

This same information is of interest to our advertisers, 
too. The rate they pay for the advertising space they use 
is based on our paid circulation. 

Thus, the ABC is a guide for us in providing you 
with a publication which merits your support and a guide 
to our advertisers that they get what they pay for—your 
interest as readers. 
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sary to remove these stains. If they 
aren't treated before the animal is 
sent to the fair grounds, there may 
not be time. 

Moreover, wash the tails of all 
breeds; bleach the white ones. One 
or more washings at home and just 
before showing usually are ade- 
quate. 

In addition, a good showman 
washes the ears. This improves 
appearance and aids in identifica- 
tion of tattooed animals. 

Wash the hooves with a stiff 
brush. Remove any foreign matter 
from beneath and between the toes. 

Comb and brush tails often prior 
to showing; this adds considerably 
to the animal's appearance. Braid- 
ing will curl the hair and make it 
more attractive. 


Blanketing is not as important 
in southern states as in the north. 
But in cold and rainy periods, 
blankets help—even in warm cli- 
mates—by keeping the hair lying 
flat and giving it a glossy appear- 
ance. 

If the animals are to be trucked 
any distance to the fair, blanketing 
will help prevent sun and wind- 
burn, will keep the animals clean, 
and will help protect them against 
cuts and bruises. 

Depending on the individuals, 
the facilities, and the weather, ani- 
mals may be blanketed at the fair. 
The night before showing general- 
ly calls for blanketing. 


Components of leading are walk- 
ing, starting, stopping, and posing. 
A few minutes several times weekly 
will get the best results. 

Patience probably is the most 
important factor in teaching an 
animal to lead. Every animal, even 
the old cow which has gone to the 
fair every year, must be trained 
at home prior to show time. The 
heifers and yearlings, of course, 
need considerable practice. 

Not only does kind and careful 
handling pay off in the show ring. 
It also may result in permanent 
benefit to the cow. 

Avoid long steps and short turns. 
These cause the animal to look 
clumsy and disjointed. 

Know the animals’ weaknesses. 
Train them to stand so that they 
will not appear worse than they 
actually are. 

Reward animals, after every 
training session, with a _ small 
amount of grain and an extra 
brushing. 

These are the more obvious prin- 
ciples of fitting show animals. The 
main lesson to be learned is that 
of starting early; common sense 
and experience will help solve the 
countless other minor problems 
which always arise. 

7 


Nutrition Conference 


The annual Florida Nutrition 
Conference will be held November 
5-6 at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. The conference is 


sponsored by the Florida Feed 
Dealers’ Association and the Flor- 
ida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions. 
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October, 1959 


Ranching this quarter: 


Efficiency-Increasing 
Practices for the Fall 


By T. J. CUNHA, Head 
Department, Animal Husbandry & Nutrition 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 


ae are some suggestions 
which beef cattle producers can 
follow this fall to increase the ef- 
ficiency of their operations: 

Examine all cows for pregnancy. 
Cows not in calf can be sold for 
slaughter while they are still grass 
fat, instead of being carried over 
this winter. 

Cull cows on the basis of the 
calves they have weaned. Usually, 
a cow which weans a poor calf her 
first year will always continue to 
do so. 

Of course, a few exceptions do 
occur. But these exceptions do not 
make it worthwhile to keep a cow 
which produces a poor calf unless 
she is a high-priced purebred ani- 
mal and thus might gain another 
chance with a different bull. 

Set up a good record system for 
your cows, if you have not done so 
already, so you can do an intelli- 
gent job of culling and selection. 
Setting up a good production test- 
ing program | is one 1e of the best in- 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. 
proud to announce, has agreed to write a 
quarterly beef cattle column for Florida 
Grower and Rancher readers. His winter 
column will appear in our December issue.) 


Cunha, we are 


Don’t chance losing your money 
and work. Pick up the telephone 
and call us each time you make a 
shipment. Protection for packing, 
processing, canning plants .. . 
Completely staffed for insurance 
engineering surveys. 


vestments a cowman can make. N F W - X( 1 


Feed your cows well this fall so 
they will be in good condition at 
calving and in good enough shape 
to breed back in March or April. 
A high calf crop cannot be obtained 
unless the cattle are properly fed. 


If you have not yet lined up your 
bulls, try to get high quality pure- 
bred bulls which are from ends 
where good breeding programs are 
followed. Try to get animals which 
have good gaining ability (heavy 
weight for age) and good confor- 
mation as well as sound feet and 
legs. 

Get these bulls from people who 
will guarantee them as breeders 
and who are already producing the 
right kind of cattle. 

After buying fitted or well-fed 
bulls, don’t let them down too fast 
in condition when you get them 
home. This can ruin a bull for 
future service. 

Be sure to keep your bulls well 
fed and in good condition, so they 
will be in good breeding shape 
early next year. They should not 
be allowed to get too fat nor too 
thin. 

Moreover, trim the bulls’ feet if 
their hoofs get too long. Do this 
well enough ahead of the breeding 
season so the bulls will be ready 
to walk long distances when turned 
in with the cows. 

Keep your mineral boxes full. 
Cattle need minerals every day— 
but too many cattlemen get busy 
with other things and forget to 
put out minerals frequently 
enough. Make sure the mineral 
boxes are such that your calves can 
also eat minerals out of them. 

Don't let mineral boxes get 
empty. Empty mineral boxes can 
do much damage to the cow herd 
and should be avoided. 


It is much cheaper to prevent 
weight losses than it is to put 
weight back on. Therefore, start 
feeding a protein supplement be- 
fore cattle start losing much weight. 

You might feed one-fourth or 
one-half pound of a protein supple- 
ment per animal daily when it 
looks like they are starting to lose 
weight. This can gradually be in- 
creased as winter sets in and the 
need for protein increases. In other 
words: 


Stretch out your protein feeding 
period. But feed less to begin with. 

This will be cheaper—and will 
give better results—than waiting 
until the cattle have lost consider- 
able weight and then feeding them 
about two pounds or more of pro- 
tein supplement daily for a short 
period. 

Have a good source of clean, 
fresh water for your cattle. A poor 
source of water will result in poor- 
doing cattle. 

Plan well ahead and work up a 
calendar of things to be done a 
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year or more ahead of time. This 
will allow you to purchase supplies 
and sell cattle at the most advan- 
tageous times. 

Study cattle cycles, markets, and 
trends; keep up with the latest 
developments through various pub- 
lications, field days, short courses, 
and by visiting successful and ex- 
perienced cattlemen. 

No one ever learns all there is 
to know about the cattle business 
But an inquisitive and open mind 
is the best insurance for continued 
success in the future. 


Does Any Sawing Job, Anywhere, Anytime... 


Super safe—No dangerous chain 
. All-in-one Succes- 
sor to Chain, Hand, Buck and Crosscut 


No other saw like it.. 


Saws. 


Versatile saw of 1001 uses. Power blade 
moves at 166 strokes a second, cuts quickly 
.Replaces other saws. Drops 
trees up to 20” with a single cut. Follows a 
chalkline for precision cutting and leaves 
a smooth mill-edge. Narrow %¢" cut. 

Ideal for pole barns, fence posts, wagon 
boxes, woodlots, corncribs, land clearing, 
hedgerows. You'll find the Wright Power 
Blade Saw your handiest tool on the farm. 


POLE BARN! Easy to build in 
half the time with your Wright 
Saw. Send 10¢ for complete 
plans and “Build the Easy Way 
With Wright Saw" booklet 
containing more do-it-yourself 


and easily.. 


projects. 


ONLY 


Inctuding 20° blade 
F.0.8. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Price applies in U.S. only 


LEARN HOW TO SAW THE EASY WAY—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


> 


my nearest dealer. 


Name 


* THOMAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Cm WRIGHT SAW DIVISION, DEPT. FG-10 
410 S. Third Street, Louisville 2, Ky. 


illustrated “BUILD THE EASY WAY WITH WRIGHT SAW" Booklet, and name of 


Address 


City Zone 
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FLORIDA FARM MARKET PAGE 


i The rate for classified advertising on this page is 15 cents per word, per issue, cash with order 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


— 


SEEDS — PLANTS 


SONGWRITERS 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


TREES — NURSERY STOCK | 


BUDDING YOUR VARIETY OF CITRUS NOW 
on contract for Spring and Summer 1960 | 
delivery; REGISTERED or non-registered; | 
certified nematode-free; on lemon, sweet, | 
Cleopatra and sour stocks. GRAND ISLAND 
NURSERIES, Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES Available now— 
Registered psorosis-free and regular budded 
stock grown on high virgin land, certified 
nematode-free. Protected by wind machines 
and fuel for assured delivery. Will bud on 
order variety and rootstock of your choice 
for Spring 1961 delivery from registered 
psorosis-free and xyloporosis-free parents. 
For quotations write, or call GLendale 
2-7541. Will send Citrus Newsletter and 
price list on request. WARD'S NURSERY, 
INC., Box 846, Avon Park, Florida. “Serving 
the Florida Citrus Industry Since 1924.” 


| PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS, EARLY HAIRY 


INDIGO, and ALYCE CLOVER. All high 
quality, new crop. Available now. Write for 
prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, P. O. 
Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 


CITRUS SEED: Rough Lemon, sour orange, 
sweet seedling orange and Cleopatra Man- 
darin. State amount desired and will quote 
price. WARD'S NURSERY, INC., P. O. Box 
846, Avon Park, Florida. 


MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 50¢, 
How to quickly improve health, figure, vitality. 
MEDICINES OF NATURE, 3838p, 50¢, the 7 
free agencies of healing everywhere available. 
SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH FOOD, 50¢, 
Year round luscious food, vitamins, minerals. 
SPECIAL, ALL 38 for a dollar bill. Money back 
guarantee,from M-PRESS,Coalmont 157, Tenn. 


CITRUS TRE ES —Make reservations now for 
coming season's planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 

For Sale; citrus trees, common varieties, some 
fancy varieties. State inspected, some certi- 
fied. Seed and seedlings for sale. Will con- 
tract, bud, and grow variety of your choice 
on cleo, sour, or lemon. Delivery Fall of 
1960, Spring 1961. J. R. HALL, Phone: 
State 7-5219, - 0. Box 117, Yalaha, Florida. 


Be Sure—get the best yeotsteck for your 
grove. We have found, from experience, 
Cleopatra to be more resistant to cold; 
diseases; wetness; adaptable to a wide 
variety of soils, and produces a high quality 
of fruit. We have all varieties for immediate, 
Fall and Spring planting. Place your order 
now. MAY BROTHERS, EL 7-3454, Box 805, 
Umatilla, Fla. 


Large, budded stock of Marsh Seedless, 
Valencia, Pineapp.e, Hamlin, on Cleo or Sour 
Orange, either bare root or balled and 
burlapped. Available now in large quantities. 
Certified nematode free. GEARY FARM, Box 
2318, Vero Beach, Florida—Phone JOrdan 
2-6859. 


Quality citrus trees for sale. Registered or 
certifie’. All popular varieties. EAS 
HILLSBORO CITRUS NURSERY, partici- 
pant in Budwood Registration Program. 
Valrico, Florida, Phone- Tampa 49-4655. 

FALL DELIVERY- -Registered, first gener- 
ation Hamlin; Valencia on lemon, budded 
from progeny of bearing nucellar seedling. 
Spring delivery—-Satsuma on sweet; Dancy 
on lemon. Available for contract, Fall °59 
budding: Sweet, sour, cleo and lemon stock 
with budwood of bearing nucellar seedlings 
of Satsuma, Orlando tangelo, Thornton tan- 
gelo and Dancy tangerine; also, budwood 
sources from registered Hamlin, Pineapple 
and Valencia. Certified free of burrowing 
nematode; effective system of protection 
against freeze damage. WEST VOLUSIA 
NURSERIES, Route 2, Box 518, DeLand, 
Florida. Phone RE 4-1315. 

10M Marsh “Beedless | Grapefruit, 10M Hamlin, 
both on Lemon root, 4”. 200M Rough Lemon 
Seedlings, 5M Pineapple, 5M Valencia on 
Lemon. Call or write CARL R. STEVENS, 
627 N. Orange Blossom Trail, Orlando. Phone 
Garden 5-5238 or | Garden 5-8165 eves. 


700 | Hamlin on sour root ready now; 10M 
— in on sour root ready for Spring plant- 
ing. Nematode free. Ph. 62-985. GORDON 
BRITT, R. 4, Box 240, Lake ‘land, Florida. 


Sacrifice if all taken. FREE lense on land, 
mostly ready to dig: 2524 Pineapple, 6726 
Valencia on lemon root; 981 Parson, 1688 
Hamlin on sour root. Ph. Tavares Diamond 
$-5539. ALFRED REAVES, Box 27, Astatula, 
Florida. 


PE AC H TRE '55-—Iapreved Florida Jewel Vari- 
ety, budded on special nematode resistant 
stock, for November and December delivery. 
CLAY HILL NURSERIES COMPANY, Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida 


FLOWERS 


FANC Y AMARYL L Is and Caladium. Free list. 
ROBERT GOEDERT, Box 6534, Jacksonville 
5, Fla. 


SURPLUS IRIS—State inspected, fine rhi- 
zomes, 25 assorted colors, unlabeled, 25 for 
$2.00. Postpaid. HILLSIDE IRIS GARDENS, 
Route 8, St. Joseph, Mo. 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies Irish ‘Lines handkerchiefs ‘end searfs, 
all first quality. Send $1.00 for 6 useable 
samples and price list. JMC PRODUCTS, 64 
Tyler Park, Lowell, Mass. 


HOUSEWIVES—earn $60 weekly at home. No 
selling. Dignified work. OPPORTUNITIES, 
P. O. Box 8057, Fort Worth, Texas. 


RABBITS 


Strawberry Plants, virus free. Missionary, 
Florida 90, Blakemore, Klondyke, Tennessee 
Beauty—100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1000, $7.00. 
Boysenberries, Dewberries, Blackberries—25, 
$1.50. Prepaid. October delivery, free price 
list. DEWEY SIMMONS, Mountainburg, Ark. 


For Sale: FLORDAGRAND BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS DEVELOPED BY University of 
Florida—now ready for planting; 50¢ each; 
10 or more P.P. HENRY SIMPSON, Geneva, 
Seminole County, Florida. 


HOL MES MEXICAN TOMATO. Well iinown in 
our community but second year seed offered 
to public. None sold elsewhere. Large, pink, 
non-acid, thick-meated, shy seeder. Can be 
grown up to three pounds and over. Most 
delicious flavor, which is really what sells 
them. Unexcelled for table slicing. Prolific 
grower, very productive. 100 seeds $1.00 
postpaid. WM. HOLMES, Box 29-B, 
Syracuse, Ohio. 


Strawberry plants for sale, grown from Virus 
free stock. Missionary—-$6.00; Florida 90— 
$7.00 per 1000. Shipping starts October Ist, 
express collect. ORR’S PLANT FARM, Har- 
rison, Tennessee, Phone Fillmore 4-6641. 


Sweet Onion plant assortment, 500 plants $2.00 
postpaid. TEXAS PLANT COMPANY, Far- 


mersville, Texas. 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED! Mail 
to: Tin Pan Alley, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


YOUR ROLL film developed, plus 8 sparkling 
enlargements (Yes, all enlargements) en- 
closed in our beautiful leatherette album 
complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send 
postcard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we've been 
in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company, 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 


JUMBO KODACOLOR SPECIAL! 8 exposure 
rolls $2.00; 12 exposure rolls $3.00 with ad. 
Failures refunded. Fast service. Write for 
mailers. FILMAIL, Box 3208, Dept. F, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLER 


KILL WILD ONIONS and dock this fall and 
winter with R-H WEED RHAP. Low Cost. 
Will not injure grass, grains,; not poisonous. 
For free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
36X, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, 
with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville, Ark. 


BIBLE REPAIR 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. 
Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS. Cheese 
cloth, 100 yards by 48”, convenient 10-yard 
lengths, $7.50 prepaid; 50% less mill price. 
JOSEPH HEIN, Box 356E, Thornwood, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Can use TOP LINE SUPERVISORY help in 
Breeder & Grower operation. Marston's 
Turkeyland, Route 2, Box 213, Zephyrhills, 
Florida. Phone SU 2-3489. 


RANCH FOREMAN for Centra! Florida. Pure 
bred cattle operation. State experience and 
wages. F. SCHMIDT, Foreman, 3604 S. W. 
2ist Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


DOGS — PETS 


Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
a Pet Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wad- 
ley, Ala. 


STRAIGHT COONERS! World’s Oldest Ken- 
nel. Combination Hounds, Rabbit, Fox, 
Beagles, Deerhounds, Bird Dogs. Puppies of 
all Breeds. Prices Reasonable. Trial. Free 
Catalogue. RACCOON MOUNTAIN KEN- 
NELS, Box 464, Boaz, Alabama. 


HUNTING HOUNDS: Outstanding, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Beagles, 
Deerhounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans, 
Spotted. Sold cheap. Long trial. Catalog free. 
ECHO VALLEY FARMS, Herrick, Illinois. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—BORDER COLLIES 
America’s most useful dogs. Puppies all 
ages. Both sexes, choice colors. Faithful 
workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We breed 
and sell our own stock. FREE: Rabies vac- 
ecination; Training instructions. FAIR- 

MOUNT FARMS, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Miniature Dachshunds for sale. AKC regis- 
tered. FRED THOMPSON, Box 24, Tilton, 
N. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vresh Herb Seed—eighteen varieties. Free list 
of Herb seed and vegetable plants. MAC- 
LEANS, Box 564F, Houma, Louisiana. 


3trawberry Plants—-Virus Free—Blakemore, 
Florida 90, Missionary, Tennessee Beauty, 
Klondyke—100 for $1.50; 1000 for $7.50. 
Pocahontas, Albritton—100 for $2.00. Ever- 
bearing, Streamliner, Gem, Super-fection— 
100 for $2.50. Thornliess Boysenberry; 
Austin Dewberry; Ozark Beauty Blackberry 
——25 for $1.50; 100 for $5.00. GARLAND 
SIMMONS, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 

Strawberry Plants Certified. Pocahontas, Dixie- 
land $10.00—1000. Florida 90, Tennessee 
Beauty, Blakemore $5.50—1000 collect. 100 
postpaid $2.00. JACK BANTHER, 2003 
Elmendorf Street, Chattanooga 6, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants, Virus free Florida 90— 
$7.00 for 1000. Missionary—$6.00 for 1000, 
Express collect. 100 postpaid $1.50. WAR- 
REN H. LACKEY, Harrison, Tennessee, 
Phone Fillmore 4-6235. 


HOOSIER BLEND, FOR EVERYTHING THAT 
GROWS. A _ combination of natural and 
organic materials, activated with bacteria. 
FIELD TESTED IN FLORIDA. Can be used 
freely and WILL NOT BURN. Special offer, 
two 802 bags shipped prepaid, $11.95. Send 
your check today. HOOSIER SOIL SERV- 
ICE, Dept. GR, RR #1, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Strawberry Plants! Missionary $6 per 1,000; 
irus Free Florida 90—$7. TOMMY 
ROGERS, Harrison, Tennessee, Phone FI 
4-6122. 


FOR SALE—2 million Florida 90 Strawberry 
Plants, 100-——$2.00; 200-—-$3.50; 300—$5.00; 
500—-$7.50; 1,000—$11.00. Shipped postpaid. 
Large order $7.50 per 1,000, at field, taken 
up and put in your box. C. O. PITTS, P. O. 
Box 52, Webster, Florida. Phone Sycamore 
83-3891. 


FARM SIGNS 


FARM SIGNS, all wording, metal, enamel, NO 
TRESPASSING, ete. Free sample-catalog, 
write, SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, New 
York, Dept. B. 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


1 H.P. GARDEN ROTARY TILLER and 
Tractor Combined. Both, $119.00 Special this 
month. Write—UNIVERSAL MFG., 324 
West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


Excellent 10 year record in sales management, 
sales of insecticides and fertilizers. M.S. 
Degree in Agronomy and Agricultural Chem- 
istry. Outstanding references. Desires new 
opportunity. P. O. Box 150, Tampa, Florida. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Make money raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits, 
Mink or Chinchillas for us. Write for free 
information. KEENEY BROTHERS, New 
Freedom, Pa. 


Suecess Opportunity—-Sell Famous Spring-Step 
Cushion Shoes. Earn big money daily plus 
cash bonus. Write ORTHO-VENT SHOE 
COMPANY, 34910A Brand Road, Salem, Va. 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms !"" OAKHAVEN-62, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


CANARIES FOR PLEASURE and profit. New 
and different. Professional secrets. Breeding 
and Feeding, Remedies, $1.25 per copy. 
Limited time. Send $1.00 (no stamps) to: 
ETHEL MARSDEN, Hall’s Ground Clarks- 
burg, North Adams, Mass. 


TIRES 


AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
Wheels, Chains, most all sizes. Wholesale, 
Retail. E. H. Green, Box 295, Phone 2-5131, 
Avon Park, Florida. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
SERVICE THAT SAVES MONEY : Consultants, 
Supervisors, Management, and complete 
services for ranch, grove, farm, timber, and 
wild life lands; Accounting, income tax, 
appraisals, loans; Livestock buying, brokers, 
shippers; Specializing The South 
and Latin America Habia Espanol. 
FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, P. O. 
Box 1429, Plant City, Fla. Phone 2-2931. 


LIVESTOCK 


WISCONSIN’S finest HOLSTEIN and Guernsey 
dairy heifers shipped to you on approval. 
Write for free price list. Otto Vanderburg, 
North Prairie, Wis. 


Registered Berks For Sale. Boars and Gilts no 
kin. Order now for later delivery as I have 
sows farrowing most each month. Now is 
the time to get what you need for your 
herd. GAITHER BERKSHIRE FARM, Route 
2, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


Tractors, High clearance sprayer, pumps, 
stakes, boxes, etc. Complete equipment for 
60 acre stake tomato farm. Will sell all or 
any part. 1 year old. P. O. Box 973, Jupiter, 
Florida. Phone 4359. 


RAISE ANGORA, NEW ZEALAND RABBITS 


FOR SALE -Very good used Oliver, model 


on $500 month plan. Plenty markets. Free 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Delaware, 


100, automatic wire-tie baler, year sold, 
1954. BOB'S TRACTOR SALES, Millersburg, 
| Ohio. Phone 70. 


TRY TOX-I-TON: America’s No. 1 drench. It’s 
new, it’s different, it’s superior. A new 
scientific discovery that will combat the 
internal parasites in sheep and cattle. Easy 
to give and the cost is low but the results 
fantastic. Write for free folder and testi- 
monials. MATTINGLY DISTRIBUTING CO., 
INC., 61-F Angelica St., St. Louis 7, 
Missouri. Manufactured by the Right 
Weight Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


LARGE STOCK—All patterns used office 
furniture in attractive appearance and ready 
for use. Big savings. USED OFFICE 
FURNITURE ‘SUPER MARKET, 104 North 
— Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 
-7445. 


FISHING WORMS, Redwigglers 1000—$4.00 
postpaid. BUNTINS’ WORM HATCHERY, 
West Point, Mississippi. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS invited by co-operative 
publisher; circular free. MEADOR PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 324 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP Grade A. Buy direct 
from grower. Gal. $7.60; % gal. $4.25; quart 
$2.55 Prepaid in U. S. 48 States. EATON 
BROTHERS, Ellsworth, Wisconsin. 


BUY AT DISCOUNT. Send 25 cents for 
catalog. H. W. BROWN, Ulysses, Penna. 


“Buy at Discount Prices.” Make huge savings 
on Appliances, Silverware, Watches, House- 
wares, Tools, Toys, etc. Send 10¢ for big 
4-color catalog. (Refunded on your first 
order.) RENE CLOOS, 84 Walbridge Avenue, 
Bay Shore, New York. 


LADY BUGS—Control Aphids and other pests. 
Write for free literature and instructions. 
Small garden package $1.50, medium garden 
$2.50, large $3.50. Farm package $6.00 Post- 
paid. LADYBUG SALES, Marysville, Calif. 

80 NEW MONEY MAKING! MONEY SAVING 
GUIDE BOOKS! LIST FREE! RENE CLOOS, 
84 Walbridge Avenue, Bay Shore, New York. 


TEETH STAY TIGHT for months with amaz- 
ing new soft pink liner. Eases sore gums 
giving you lasting comfort—eat anything. 
Ends daily bother with stickums you swallow. 


Easy to use — pure — gentle harmless — 
brushable — clean — removable. Fills out 
shrunken mouth making you look and feel 


younger. Holds dentures tighter longer or 
your money back. Save money and time— 
send only $1.25 for big sheet or $2. for two 
sheets. ©PLASTI-CUSHION, (Reg.) P. O. 
Box 150, Tampa, Florida. 


POLYETHYLENE SHEETING and hold om 
nets at wholesale. Write for prices. POI 
GLICK, Pharr, Texas. 


PEST CONTROL—Lady Bugs for the control 
of most all pest insects, for small garden, 1 
pint $1.00, 1 qt. $2.09, one gallon $8.00, 
all prepaid. Will enclose pamphlet and in- 
structions for application. Much cheaper 
than any other control for flowers, 
fruit and other farm crops. P. O. 
Marysville, Calif.. Phone Sherwood 


BEES — HONEY 
20 Hives of Bees $18.00 each or $300.00 for 


all. GALINAT, 905 Denery Lane, Delray 
Beach, Florida. 


“Wanted—-Tupelo honey also Orensé 


som.” P. O. Box 37, Seffner, Florida. 
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Citrus Advertising Program 


— EXPENDITURES and a new 
key medium highlight the 1959-60 
advertising program recently ap- 
proved by the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission. 

Magazines will take over (from 
television) as the principal medium 
for promoting the coming season’s 
citrus products. This program will 
cover the period from November 
1, 1959 to July 1, 1960. 

The new schedule will involve a 
record expenditure of $3.1 million. 
Added to the current $705,000 sum- 
mer and fall program, this will 
bring the commission’s total fiscal 


| 
Rnowco ® 
BrRisnxine 
Rowco’s portable power I 
driven brushcutter is de- 
signed for rugged terrain 
. cleans out brush up to 
4” in diameter at ground 
level. Safe, dependable .. . 
Rowco’s BRUSHKING is a 
real worksaver. Write today 
for name of your distributor 
— Thousands in use. Litera- 


ture for your asking. 


Gross 


Trimming 


attachment 


MFG. CO., Inc. 


504 EMERALD STREET 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A subsidiary of Harrington & Richardson, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1871 
Distributed by 


Hector Turf & Garden 


Supply Co. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Zaun Equipment, Inc. | 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Please send complete informa- }| 
tion on the Rowco Brushking. | 
NAME 


STREET & NO. ........ 
CITY & COUNTY 
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year spending to more than $3.8 
million. 

In addition, 22 Florida proces- 
sors are sponsoring a special three- 
month, $3.3 million promotion on 
frozen concentrate alone. Some 
$1.25 million of these funds are be- 
ing spent on direct advertising. 

As a result, more than $5 million 
(the commission's overall 12-month 
budget of $3.8 million and the $1.25 
million in concentrate funds) will 
be spent to advertise Florida citrus 
products during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960. 

Benton and Bowles, New York- 
based agency, plans and directs all 
the Florida Citrus Commission’s 
advertising programs. It is also 
handling the concentrate promo- 
tion. 


Spearheading the citrus commis- 
sion’s eight-month program will be 
almost $1.5 million worth of color 
advertisements in magazines. 

Another $840,000 will go into 
newspaper ads. Of this total, some 
$390,000 will be spent for color ads 
in newspaper supplements; $450,- 
000 will go into black and white 
newspaper space. 

Television buying for the new 
season will be limited to nine par- 
ticipations on one network show. 
This will cost around $325,000. 

(Last year at this time, the com- 
mission was in the process of set- 
ting up a somewhat smaller pro- 
gram which was dominated by a 
television deal which called for 
spending nearly $1.5 million for 
participation in three network 
shows.) 

Production and trade advertising 
will account for the remainder of 
the 1959-60 budget. This will 
amount to almost $500,000. 


Magazines were recommended 
for the major share of money this 
season, Benton and Bowles spokes- 
men said, for the following reasons: 

Full-color magazine ads provide 
appetite appeal. Furthermore, mag- 
azine ads are well suited to the 
educational type program used to 
emphasize the need for daily use 
of vitamin C. 

Copy and media plans also were 
affected by the decision of some 
magazines to sell circulation by 
zones or states. Agency spokesmen 
said this would permit the use of 
full color ‘precisely fitted to the 
product pattern of our business, 
and also at the points where we 
believe the potential is the highest.” 

Color photographs of fresh fruit, 
used appetizingly to advertise both 
processed and fresh citrus prod- 
ucts, will be featured in the 1959-60 
campaign. 

‘Nature’s powerhouse of Vitamin 
C” and “only nature knows the 
combination” typify the copy slo- 
gans which are designed to combat 
inroads of synthetic drinks. 


Protect 
against 


frost and 


flash 
freezes 


Eastman manganese sulfate 


The presence of vital manganese in your fertilizers helps your citrus 
trees withstand low temperatures...resist the effects of frost and 
flash freezes. 

An economical, easy-to-handle source of manganese is tecmangam, 
Eastman manganese sulfate (75-78%). 

Use tecmangam in water solution as a nutritional spray (it’s com- 
pletely soluble)...or in dry fertilizer mixes for ground application. 

Order tecmangam from your local fertilizer distributor in bags or in 
carloads direct from 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Comment 


Making Hay in the Sunshine 


Deane THE NEXT TWO MONTHS, more effort will be 


expended to advertise Florida citrus than ever before in the history of the 
olan: Florida concentrators are responsible for the added effort; they 
are spending $3.3 million out of their own pockets in what might be 
well-termed a “crash program.” 

But the point is, the packers did not sit around bemoaning their over- 

Match this money with the nearly $4 million to be spent by the 
Florida Citrus Commission plus the inestimable amount of money —_ 
on private brand promotion and it is evident that roughly $10 million 
will be spent during the coming season to sell Florida citrus on the 
nation’s market. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, so it is obvious Florida’s concen- 
trators found themselves with an uncomfortably heavy inventory of 
frozen juice on hand this past summer. What's more, that juice came 
from boxes that were worth $3 to $3.50 on the going market—and that’s 
a lot of money to be sitting around in cans. 

But the point is, the packers did not sit around bemoaning their over- 
supply. They pooled their resources and decided to do something about it. 


There is something prophetic about this undertaking. It seems to 
indicate something that might be commonplace in the future. If success- 
ful, it will point the way to more efforts within the industry to put on 
national promotions to accomplish an end. 

And it won't take long to find out if it is successful. The program is 
already underway. It will continue through October and November. 

It is a spectacular program, with advertisements running in 165 daily 
newspapers and full color pages in national magazines . . . plus give- 
aways, free trips to Florida, and all the trimmings. More than 80 million 

ople alone are to be exposed to the newspaper ads. The program is 
come conducted by a New York advertising agency and 22 Florida con- 
centrators are paying their share on a per-can-in-inventory basis. 

Only about one family in four buys frozen concentrate with any 
consistency, so the field is certainly wide open for this product. Getting 
new customers acquainted with this product is one of the program’s goals. 

We would venture to say this is a good experience for our industry. 
It is evident that the “hard sell” days are going to be back pretty quickly, 
so we might as well learn new tricks in merchandising over America. 


Farm ~ Health 


Authentic health information for farm families, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical Association. 


‘Strep’ Throat 


‘aa STREPTOCOCCUS BUG is a dar- pearance is as a “strep throat.” 
ing bacterial saboteur which may Sometimes in this guise he also 
appear in many disguises. puts on red polka dots and appears 

His most frequent skulking ap- as “scarlet fever” in his victims, 


who suffer a fine red rash over the 
body. 

Usually, a strep throat displays 
white spots in the tonsil area. But 
all sore throats with white spots 
are not necessarily streptococcic in 
origin. 

A throat culture examined mi- 
croscopically is the only sure way 
of making a diagnosis. Treatment, 
however, usually is started as soon 
as the condition is suspected. 

From the nose and throat, the 
streptococcus may travel by way 
of the blood stream to almost any 
portion of the body. It may show 
up as an ear infection, kidney 
infection, meningitis, and a variety 
of other conditions and diseases. 

A strep infection of the skin 
surface itself is called “erysipelas.” 
Most so-called “blood-poisoning” 
cases are streptococcin in origin. 


Rheumatic fever is not caused 
directly by strep invaders of the 
body. But it may appear one to 
three weeks after a strep infection, 
as a sort of delayed reaction to the 
strep invasion. 

In order to prevent recurrent 
attacks of rheumatic fever (which 
are common) and the heart dam- 
age which can result from these 
recurrent attacks, it is highly 
important to prevent later strep 
infections. 

This is done by keeping vulner- 
able patients—most commonly chil- 
dren—on small daily doses of one 
of the sulfa drugs or on monthly 
doses of long-acting penicillin for 
several vears. 


Most strep infections are accom- 
panied by chills and fever. If, in 
addition, the throat is very red and 
soon covered with white spots in 
the tonsil area, a probable diag- 
nosis of strep sore throat can be 
made. 

Upon seeing such throats, most 
doctors do not wait for a_lab- 
oratory report on a throat culture. 
Most of an usually begin treat- 
ment immediately. 

However it is the lab report 
which will make the positive iden- 
tification of the many-disguised 
invader. 


Penicillin is usually the first 
choice in attacking most strep in- 
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fections. Sometimes, though, this 
treatment will not work: 

If the patient is sensitive to 
penicillin—or if the infection 
does not soon show improvement 
after penicillin shots—the so-called 
“broad-spectrum” antibiotics (the 
“-mycins’) or some of the sulfa 
drugs are called into use. 

When the strep infection is in 
the patient’s nose and throat, the 
rest of the family should be pro- 
tected by isolating the sick person 
as much as possible in his own 
room and by boiling for 15 minutes 
the dishes used by the patient. 

A person with a strep infection, 
it goes without saying, should 
never be a food-handler—not even 
in his own home. 

Early suspicion, prompt diag- 
nosis, and specific drug treatment 
can afford you and your family a 
high degree of protection against 
this bacterial invader whose attacks 
can have very serious consequences. 


Letters 
to the editor 


Dear Sir: 

I was indeed pleased to read the 
Editorial Comment (“An Open 
Letter to Life, Time, and Publisher 
Luce”) in the August issue of 
GROWER AND RANCHER. | 
only wish it could be reprinted in 
every daily paper in the U. S. A. 

Your editorial was a timely and 
just rebuke. The Bible approves 
neighborliness, and kind and bene- 
ficent conduct between 1aces. But 
nowhere does the Bible place its 
approval upon integration or mon- 
grelization. 

I spent 23 years in China. No 
one appreciates the culture and 
ability of other races more than 
I do. 

But integration, as the Supreme 
Court has decreed, is a violation 
of our Constitution. I trust the 
petition signed by 25,000 colored 
people of Alabama and sent to our 
president, stating their desire to 
remain segregated, will be given 
favorable consideration. 

Mrs. S. Boese 
Intercession City, Fla. 


THUMMER GREEN — — 


- - - SHARMAN 


BY GOLLY THAT 
A GOOD ONE 
I GOTTA TELL 


OH, THERE Y‘ARE ' Say, 


I JUST HAD A SWELL IDEA 
FOR A FARM SAFETY 
SLOGAN FOR THE NEXT 


MEETING.:. 
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Humane Slaughter for Calves 


ar ARE NOw included among 
the animals for which the carbon 
dioxide method of slaughter is 
designated as humane, the USDA 
reports. 

Previously, the carbon dioxide 


Boost yields 
with 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


And you'll boost your profits, too, be- 
cause magnesium (along with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash) is consid- 
ered a primary plant food in Florida. 
Lack of it can be most costly—both in 
the quality and quantity of your harvest. 


ACT NOW! 


In case of magnesium deficiencies, 
EMJEO is used for direct application. 
You need only apply the amount that 
is required. Insist on EMJEO as the 
source of soluble magnesium in your 
fertilizers. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS 


Inc. 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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method was designated only for 
swine and sheep. The addition of 
calves to the list was recommended 
by the Humane Slaughter Advisory 
Committee which was established 
under a 1958 Act of Congress. 

In addition to carbon dioxide, 
two other methods of slaughter 
have been designated as humane: 
(1) the use of captive bolt stunners 
or gunshot on calves, cattle, swine, 
sheep, goats, horses, and mules, 
and (2) the use of electric current 
to stun swine, calves, cattle, and 
sheep. 

The regulations, designated last 
February, also require that: 

Gas or current must be adminis- 
tered so as to produce surgical 
anesthesia to the animals quickly 
and calmly. Captive bolts and fire- 
arms must produce immediate and 
complete unconsciousness. 

Animals must be driven to 
slaughter-preparation areas with a 
minimum of excitement and dis- 
comfort. Areas through which the 
animals are driven must be free of 
hazards that might accidentally 
produce pain. 
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Homestead Youth 
Wins Welding Prize 


F. Davis Jr. of Route 
One, Homestead, has _ received 
national recognition for his welding 
skill. 

An anvil stand manufactured by 
Davis was chosen as one of the 
award-winning entries submitted 
in an annual nation-wide competi- 
tion. The competition is sponsored 
by The James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

National honors were shared by 
105 young farmers from 26 states. 
These boys, and the schools where 
they study shop mechanics as part 
of agricultural courses, received a 
total of $7,000. 

Davis received a fifth prize 
award of $50. He is a student at 
South Dade Senior High School. 
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Fresh Fruit Supplies 
Are Somewhat Larger 

Fresh market supplies of fruit 
are expected to be somewhat larger 
during early fall than a year earlier, 
according to the Fruit Situation 
report. 

Supplies of fresh citrus will be 
seasonally light. However supplies 
of oranges will continue heavier 
than in 1958. 

The 1959 crop of deciduous 
fruits is expected to be about 3% 
larger than the 1958 crop and 7% 
above the 1948-57 average. 


10. 2. 


New Leaver GROVE SPREADER 


Puts Fertilizer Where It's 


Needed Without Damage to Trees! 


The New Leader Grove Spreader is lightweight 


and highly maneuverable. Its smooth, low 


won't catch or damage low hanging branches. Twin 
feed gates can be adjusted to spread to one side 
only, if desired. Low set spinners permit spreading 
plant foods under branches and fruit. Write for 
more information and a demonstration, today! 


New LEADER 


SALES & SERVICE 


Distributed By 


Vv 


check these 
features... 


design . Largest capacity of any 
tractor-spreader 
Low overall height 
. Twin distributor fans 
. Positive mechanical 
controls 
All steel-welded 
construction 
. Two speed EATON axie 
. Positive twin feed contro! 
. 37:1 ratio bronze & 
steel gears 
. Special “FLORIDA” 
nylon-latex conveyor 
10. Sliding top hatches 
11. Dual position hitch 
12. Adjustable hitch stand 
13. Positive ground drive 
14. Constant speed fan drive 


= 


CONIBEAR EQUIPMENT CO. | 


2221 Auburndale Hwy., U.S. 92E. 
P. O. Box 376 
Phone: MUtual 6-5326 


17. Metering device 
18. Spread ad 


justment 
Lakeland, Florida 19. 12:50 x 16” aircraft tires 


90 Meawy duty frame 
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FRAMED BUILDINGS 


The above steel framed build- 
ing 60° x 96’ may be yours for 
approximately $1.20 per sq. ft. 
Many other types and sizes 
available. 


Write for Free Literature or Call (Collect) 
J. B. SCOTT at 


VILLA LUMBER, INC. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


CY 3-4185 


FERTILIZERS AND INSECTICIDES THAT ARE SUPERIOR 


Factories and Offices: TAMPA end FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 
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MIDSTATES 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


State Horticultural Society 
Slates 72nd Annual Meeting 


_ 115 or more informative 
papers will be presented during the 
Florida State Horticultural Society's 
72nd annual meeting this month. 

Hotel Everglades, Miami, will be 
the site of the October 27-29 meet- 
ing. Registration will take place on 
Tuesday morning, October 27. 

The organization’s general ses- 
sion will be held Wednesday morn- 
ing. Its annual membership meet- 
ing will be held then too, and of- 
ficers for 1960 elected. 

During the Wednesday morning 
session, S. John Lynch of Home- 
stead will deliver his presidential 
address. A second outstanding 
speaker is expected to address the 
assembly also. 

At least 800 people are expected 
to attend the three-day convention, 
according to Dr. Ernset L. Spencer 
of Bradenton, secretary-treasurer. 


Vice presidents who head the 
five sections within the Society 
have prepared well-rounded pro- 
grams concerning their respective 
segments of agriculture. 

Persons planning to attend the 
Horticultural Society gathering for 
the first time will find it fascinat- 
ing. They will find sectional meet- 
ings simultaneously in progress in 
different places. 

Those attending may choose to 
sit in on all meetings of one sec- 
tion. Or they may visit several 
sections, in order to hear specific 
subjects being discussed. 

Sessions of all five sections will 
begin at 2 P.M. on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and at 9 A.M. on 
Thursday. The annual meeting 
wll adjourn at noon on Thursday. 

Detailed programs of speeches 
scheduled for the five sectional 


Armour Fertilizer Co. 

Everglades Fertilizer Co. 

Florida East Coast 
Fertilizer Co. 


Florida Favorite 
Fertilizer, Inc. 


meetings may be obtained by ad- 
dressing a request to: Dr. Ernest 
L. Spencer, P.O. Box 2125, Man- 
atee Station, Bradenton. 

It is not possible to here list the 
more than 115 papers which will 
be presented during the sectional 
sessions. However, the information 
given below will indicate the sco 
of the entire program—and of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society 
itself. 


Citrus Section: Dan K. Richardson of Vero 
Beach, sectional vice president, will preside 
over these sessions. Among the 22 scheduled 
papers are the following: 

“New Early Maturing Tangerine Hybrids” — 
Phillip C. Reese and F. E. Gardner, USDA, 
Orlando. 

“Chemical Control of Perennial Grasses in 
Citrus Groves”’—Dale W. Kretchman, Lake 
Alfred Citrus Experiment Station. 

“Efficiency of Equipment for the Applica- 
tion of Pesticides to Florida Citrus Trees” — 
J. R. King, W. L. Thompson, P. J. Jutras and 
M. Cohen, Lake Alfred Citrus Experiment 
Station. 

“Promising Rootstocks that Tolerate the 
Burrowing Nematode”—Harry W. Ford and 
William A. Feder, Lake Alfred Citrus Experi- 
ment Station. 

“Citrus Breeding for Cold Hardiness”— 
J. R. Furr, USDA, Indio, California. 


Vegetable Section: William P. Hunter of 
Alachua, vice president; 29 papers, including 
the following, scheduled: 

“A Microbial Pathogen for the Control of 
Certain Cabbage and Cauliflower Insects”— 
E. G. Kelsheimer, Gulf Coast Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bradenton. 

“The Neutron Method of Measuring the 
Moisture Content of Florida Soils’—L. C. 
Hammond, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

“Herbicides for Tomatoes and Pole Beans” 
—D. S. Burgis, Gulf Coast Experiment Station, 
Bradenton. 

“Maintaining the Genetic Stability of Vege- 
table Varieties’—G. W. Scott, Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Connecticut. 

“Verticillium Wilt of Tomatoes in Dade 
County, Florida”—R. A. Conover, Sub-Tropical 
Experiment Station, Homestead. 


Ornamental Section: Philip J. Fleming of 
Bradenton, vice president; 23 papers, includ- 


Boost yields with 


Ask the distributor near you for Du Pont “NUGREEN" 
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ing the following, scheduled: 

“Evaluation of Plastic Films for Temporary 
Greenhouses in Florida”—E. W. McElwee and 
T. J. Sheehan, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Gainesville. 

“Control of Nematodes on Woody Orna- 
mentals with Soil Fumigants”—H. N. Miller, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville. 

“Effect of Potting Media and Watering 
Time on Growth of Formosa Azalea and Wax 
Privet in Containers’—R. D. Dickey, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

“Poinsettia Bacterial Stem Rot”—L. A. 
McFadden, Sub-Tropical Experiment Station, 
Homestead. 

“Effects of Light Duration and Planting 
Dates on the Flowering of China Asters”— 
T. J. Sheehan and S. A. Rose, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


Processing Section: W. Clifford Scott of 
Winter Haven, vice president; 2] papers, 
including the following, scheduled: 

“Dependable Vegetable Supplies for Can- 
ning in Florida”—Jesse M. Huffington, Con- 
tinental Can Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

“Prevention of Butt Discoloration of Pre- 
packaged Celery”—C. B. Hall, Gainesville 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“Simulated Packing, Shipping and Market- 
ing Experiments with Valencia Oranges”— 
W. Grierson and F. W. Hayward, Lake Alfred 
Citrus Experiment Station. 

“Materials Balances in the Concentration of 
Orange Juice”—W. Clifford Scott and Donald 
A. Morgan, U.S. Fruit and Vegetable Products 
Laboratory, Winter Haven. 

“Progress in Sectionizing Citrus Fruits, a 
Review”—Gray Singleton, Salada-Sherriff- 
Horsey, Inc., Plant City. 


Krome Memorial Section: Dr. T. W. Young 
of Vero Beach, vice president; 2] papers, 
including the following, scheduled: 

“Some Principles for Spraying Sub-Tropical 
Fruit Plants’—D. O. Wolfenbarger, Sub- 
Tropical Experiment Station, Homestead. 

“Effect of Placement of Fertilizer and Lime 
on Pecan Seedlings”’—W. K. Robertson, 
Nathan Gammon Jr. and G. C. Horn, Gaines- 
ville Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“Juice Content of Tahiti Limes on Various 
Rootstocks’’—F. B. Lincoln, Sub-Tropical 
Experiment Station, Homestead. 

“Florida and the Macadamia Nut”—Ken- 
neth D. Woodburn, Florida State Board of 
Conservation, St. Petersburg. 

“Storage and Ripening of Florida Avocadoes” 
—Carl W. Campbell, USDA, Miami. 


The farmer’s share of the con- 
sumer dollar in June 1959 was 38%. 
This was one cent lower than in 
May. In June 1958, the farmer’s 
share was 40 cents. 

There is no better security than 
the knowledge that one is doing 
the right thing. 


Foremost Fertilizer Co. Howard Fertilizer Co. Producers Supply Co. 

Mid-Florida Citrus International Minerals Southern Agricultural 
Cooperative & Chemical Corp. Insecticide, Inc. 

Glades Chemicals Co. Kilgore Seed Co. Swift & Co. 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. Marico, Inc. Wilson and Toomer 

Hector Supply Co. Planters Exchange, Inc. Fertilizer Co. 
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HERE’S HOW the stacks in the experimental degreening room looked. Pallet boxes holding 


1,200 pounds of citrus were piled two high; field boxes, in tiers of four. 


Degreening Citrus 


in Large Pallet Boxes 


fresh citrus fruit in 
large boxes, all the way from the 
picker to the packing line, is not 
only possible. It is also practical. 

Pallet boxes holding anywhere 
from 1,200 to 2,000 pounds of citrus 
can be used successfully in the 
degreening operation. Such is the 
indication of cooperative research 
by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice and the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station.°® 

Conducted under simulated com- 


45% nitrogen 


mercial conditions, the AMS tests 
were made last November and 
December. The degreening room 
used measured 19 feet by 14 feet 
4 inches and had a ceiling height 
of 7 feet 5 inches. 

The tests showed no significant 
difference in the color of fruit 
coming from pallet boxes than from 
standard field boxes: 

An average of 57.8% of the fruit 
held in bulk pallet boxes met the 
color requirements of U. S. No. 1 


grade. Of the fruit in field boxes, 
57.2% met this grade standard. 


Fruit was held in pallet boxes 
and in standard field boxes. 

Most of the pallet boxes were of 
slatted construction; one, however, 
had solid sides and bottom. Each 
pallet box held either 1,200 or 2,000 
pounds of fresh citrus. 

In the degreening room, pallet 
boxes were stacked two high. The 
smaller field boxes were placed in 
tiers of four. 

Ethylene gas was trickled in 
through the air circulation system 
until the fruit in the field boxes was 
judged sufficiently degreened. 

Air temperature in the degreen- 
ing room was controlled at 85°F. 
Relative humidity was maintained 
at 90 to 95% 

Usually, the test period ran about 
three days. Afterwards, the fruit 
was sorted according to color. 


This sorting showed that the 
kind of box made little difference 
in the effectiveness of the degreen- 
ing operation. 

However, there was some differ- 
ence between the fruit in the top 
and bottom pallet boxes. When 
stacked two high, these boxes did 
not allow a consistent degreening 
of all the fruit. 

But the overall results were just 
as good as in field boxes. There- 
fore, say the researchers, there is 
no reason to reject the use of pallet 
boxes on this basis. 

Only one type of commercial de- 
greening room was used in these 
tests. It is possible that pallet boxes 
may not work as effectively in all 
types of commercial degreening 
rooms. 

Nevertheless, according to the 
scientists, this study points the way 
toward better handling of fresh 
citrus through the use of larger 
boxes. 


The AMS research was directed by agri- 
cultural engineer G. E. Yost and industrial 


engineer E. K. Bowman, Marketing Research 
Division, Gainesville; the state research by 
chemist W. R. Grierson and biochemist F. W. 


Hayward, Citrus Experiment Station, Lake 
Alfred 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


TUNE IN DAILY to the “Du Pont Farm Market and Weather Roundup.” 
Monday through Friday—starting September 7, 1959. 


At 5:00 P.M.: Auburndale WTWB « Fort Myers WMYR - Fort Pierce WARN + Ocala WHYS 


Belle Glade WSWN + Bradenton WBRD « At 5:10 P.M.: Homestead WSDB 


Ee. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
industrial and Biochemicais Department, Wiimington 98, Delaware 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Gives you 
complete clean-up 
of aphids and 
mites on citrus! 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHEMAGRO 


DEPENDABLE 


BATTERIES 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 


WE OUT SELL...BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 
Yocam Batteries, inc. @ Tampa, Fla. 
SLOW-SOLUBLE! 
F-T-E 


Stays in 
the root zone 


Fritted Trace Elements 


Provides essential iron, boron, manganese, zinc, 
copper and molybdenum in new slow-soluble 
form. Won't leach away. Nontoxic when used as 
directed. More than 2 million pounds used last 
year—in premium fertilizers, also with lime. Try it 
and prove the difference! Send $2.50 for 5-pound 
bag (or $3.95 for 10 pounds), parcel post prepaid 


FERRO CORPORATION, 421! East 56 St., Cleveland 5, One 


... it’s concentrated 
45% nitrogen 
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By FRED P. LAWRENCE 


Fall If man is happiest 
Grove when he is busiest, 
re) . there are some 

perations 15 000 very happy 


citrus growers in Florida today. 
This is possibly the grower’s bus- 
iest season: In addition to harvest- 
ing and marketing the new crop, he 
now faces problems of cultivation, 
fertilization, and pest control that 
have been complicated throughout 
much of the citrus belt by pro- 
longed and excessive rains. 


Cultivation Now is the time to 
chop the cover crop 


and disk it in. Tree rows in young, 
non-bearing groves should be thor- 
oughly cultivated; the trees hoed 
and prepared for banking. 

It is not necessary to plow under, 
or completely bury, the cover crop 
which grows in the middles. It 
should only be chopped or disked 
sufficiently well to prevent its be- 
coming a fire hazard. 

Handled in this manner, the 
cover crop will be valuable in les- 
sening wind erosion and the result- 
ing sand-blasting effect on young 
trees. 


October usually 
Fertilization 


ning of the fall fertilizer program 
in bearing groves. 

Bulletin 536A, Recommended 
Fertilizer and Nutritional Sprays 
for Citrus, is now available. We 
suggest you get a copy and study 
it before beginning your fall 
fertilizer program. 

October, in most areas of the 
state, also marks the ending of the 
current year’s fertilizer program in 
young, non-bearing groves. Most 
young trees should receive their 
last application not later than 


Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 
October 15. 

In the northern limits of the 
citrus belt and in all cold locations, 
young trees should not be fertilized 
between September 15 and Febru- 
ary 15. 


Be Now is also the time 
Prepared! time to complete 

lans for protecting 
groves from Jeciiee cold. Wind 
machines should be_ thoroughly 
tested, serviced, and placed in 
stand-by service. 

Heaters should be prepared, 
fueled, and placed in the groves. 
Wood and other emergency fuel 
should be stocked and made ready. 

Grove thermometers should be 
checked for accuracy and well 
distributed throughout the grove. If 
you are not sure of their accuracy, 
contact your local county agent's 
office and see when good friend 
Warren O. Johnson will be ready to 
collect and test grove thermometers. 


Pest Experience through the 
Control Years has taught that 

spider mites are espe- 
cially troublesome during the fall 
and winter months. Precautions 
should be used now to prevent 
these pests from causing a heavy 
leaf drop in your grove. 

If in doubt of the material or 
materials to use when mites are 
found to be present, consult the 
1959 Better Fruit Program. 


As a result of the heavy 
Damage summer rains, many 
groves are suffering 
from water damage. Some groves, 
of course, are showing more visual 
symptoms than others. 
All water-damaged trees will 
need special care during the next 


Water 


CITRUS 
MATURITY 
RATO TABLES 


(THIRD EDITION) 


FLORIDA 
GROWER 
PRESS 


P. O. BOX 150 TAMPA 


SHIPPERS —GROVE OWNERS 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A new edition including the 
entire range of acid-solid ratios 
is now available. 


Compiled in a simplified form 
for quick accurate answers. 
This book of tables will save 
you laborious calculation and 
afford higher accuracy in 
determining the acid-solid ratio 
of your fruit. 


BOUND IN STRONG 
RED LEATHERETTE 


$5 


POSTAGE AND TAX INCLUDED 


six months. Because of damage to 
the root systems of these groves, 
large amounts of soluble fertilizer 
should be avoided and supple- 
mental irrigation should be pro- 
vided. 

These groves will recover faster 
and more  completely—barring 
freezes—if they receive light appli- 
cations of soluble fertilizers phe are 
irrigated as soon as they show signs 
of wilting during DRY weather. 

( By “light applications,” we sug- 
gest splitting the normal fall appli- 
cation quota into two applications. 


The second half should be applied 


FLOKIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


six to eight weeks after the first. ) 

Never, under any circumstances, 
should fertilizer be applied to a 
wilted grove. 


Farm The new U. S. farm 
Census will get under- 
way in early November. 
The census takers will collect in- 
formation which will be very valu- 
able to all phases of agriculture. 
Since the data taken will in no 
way divulge information that would 
be detrimental to the individual, all 
farmers and growers are encour- 
aged to cooperate to the fullest. 


Fifield Receives FFVA’s 
Distinguished Service Award 


M. has been 
elected by his peers as the 1958-59 
“man of the year” in Florida agri- 
culture. 

Florida Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, in effect, conferred this 
honor upon Fifield when it chose 
him as the 1959 recipient of the 
group's prized Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award. 

Bestowed annually upon the in- 
diviual making the greatest con- 
tribution to Florida farming, the 
Distinguished Service Award is 
the FFVA’s highest honor. It went 
to Fifield for his outstanding work 
as Provost for Agriculture for the 
University of Florida. 

U.S. Congressman A. S. (Syd) 
Herlong Jr. of Leesburg presented 
the award to Fifield during the 
FFVA’s annual banquet on Thurs- 
day night, September 24. 

The banquet was a highlight of 
the FFVA’s 16th annual conven- 
tion held in Miami Beach last 
month. An estimated 1,600 per- 
sons attended the three-day meet- 
ing. 


FFVA research awards were pre- 
sented on the first afternoon of the 
convention to Dr. Paul M. Harding 
and Dr. Gaylord M. Volk. Inter- 
estingly enough, Fifield made these 
presentations — without knowing 
that he, too, was to be honored by 
the organization. 

Each of the research awards 
consists of a placque and a $250 
check. These awards annually rec- 
ognize significant, practical contri- 
butions to Florida agriculture. 

Dr. Harding is a physiologist 
with the USDA at Orlando. He 
was honored for research in estab- 
lishing marketing standards for 
avocados. 

Recognition was given Dr. Volk 
for his discovery and development 
of controls for leaf roll of potatoes 
and other plants due to soil defici- 
encies. Dr. Volk is a soils chemist 
with the Gainesville Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

A special FFVA citation went to 
the 1959 Florida Legislative Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Services. 
This tribute recognized the com- 


mittee for its services in develop- 
ing a program for reorganizing the 
State Department of Agriculture. 
State Senator Tom Adams of Or- 
ange Park, chairman, accepted the 


William M. Fifield 


citation from Luther L. Chandler 
of Goulds on behalf of the com- 
mittee. The other committee mem- 
bers, listed alphabetically, were: 

J. Abney Cox, Princeton; Andrew 
Duda Jr., Oviedo; E. H. Finlayson, 
Greenville; Senator H. H. Hair Jr., 
Live Oak; W. R. Hancock (com- 
mittee secretary), Groveland; Rep- 
resentative W. M. Inman, Quincy; 
Cushman S. Radebaugh, Orlando, 
and Representative Emmett S. Rob- 
erts (vice chairman), Belle Glade. 

FFVA officers for the coming 
year were elected at the board of 
directors’ meeting. J. P. Harllee 
Jr., Palmetto, was selected as pres- 
ident. 

Roy Vandergrift Jr., the retiring 
president, automatically became 
vice president. Joffre C. David, 
Orlando, was reelected as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Chosen to serve with the presi- 
dent and vice president on the ex- 
ecutive committee were Luther L. 
Chandler, Goulds; Andrew Duda 
Jr., Oviedo, and Rudolph Mattson, 
Fort Pierce. 
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You'll Keep DEKALB CHIX 


“Keeping performance records has shown me that DeKalb Layers 
are capable of a balanced, consistent performance,” says Dr. A. C. 
Cornwell of Palm Harbor, Florida. Dr. Cornwell started 1,000 
DeKalb pullet Chix which started laying at 20 weeks. Their livabil- 
ity was excellent. His egg production increased rapidly, reaching a 


peak slightly over 80% and 65-70% for a 10-month period. Feed 
conversion is slightly over 4 pounds per dozen eggs. Livability in 
laying house—over 80%. In summary, Dr. Cornwell says, ‘I con- 
sider DeKalbs dependable layers—fully able to give consistent, prof- 
itable performance under proper management.” 


DEKALB —The “PROFIT PULLET” 


Hugh Rogers, manager of Golden Grove Poultry Farm at Dunedin, 
Florida is a real DeKalb Chix Booster. He says, “DeKalb Layers 
are doing a top-notch job. Our records certainly show DeKalb to be 
a top-performing layer. We are fairly close to our goals which were 
established for our operations . . . namely (1) a labor cost of 4¢ per 
dozen eggs, and (2) a feed cost of 20¢ per dozen eggs produced.” 
Mr. Rogers likes DeKalb egg quality, and reports over 60% large 
and mediums over a 28 day report period. “Also,” reports Mr. 
Rogers, ‘we like DeKalb’s strong shells and their excellent and uni- 
form shape. DeKalb eggs handle well and are certainly well accepted 
by our egg customers.” 


Call or See 
One of These 
DeKalb Associate 
Hatcheries for 
DeKalb Chix: 
tan Henry F. Smith Farm & 
Hatchery, Inc., Hilliard 
Tri-States Hatcheries, Inc., 
is Graceville 
Brandenburg Hatchery, 
Dunedin 
Rodriguez -Brandenburg 
Hatchery, Havana, Cuba 
Check-R-Board, Palatka 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILL. 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of 
DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix & DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 


VENDING 
MACHINES 
provide an 
around-the-clock 
supply of quality 
eggs (see story 
page 13) for the 
consumer. 
Herbert E. 
Finkbeiner, who 
installed one 

of the first 

such units in the 
state, is shown 
checking the 
machine at 

his farm on U. S. 
Highway 4] 

near Lutz. | 


Tom Turkeys Gain Faster 


When Raised on Range 


out-of-doors 
helps tom turkeys to gain faster. 

Such is the indication of Ohio 
Experiment Station trials. After 
conducting experiments to deter- 
mine if the breed or sex of turkeys 
has any bearing on raising — 
on range or inside, Ohio research- 
ers reported: 

The toms raised on Ladino 
clover range consistently weighed 
more at 24 weeks of age than those 
raised in confinement. Range- 
reared Bronze male turkeys aver- 
aged nearly two pounds more than 
the toms raised in shelter; the 
Large Whites, a little over a pound 
more. 

Experiments 


Wells Reelected by 
Poultry Producers 


Jim Wells of Auburndale was 
unanimously reelected president of 
the Florida State Poultry Producers 
Association. Reelected also were 
Dr. Wayne M. Neal and Ross Cope- 
land, both of Tampa, as recording 
secretary and secretary-treasurer. 

Named as area vice presidents 
were: Jim Littman, Quincy; A. S. 
Wall, Green Cove Springs; Wilfred 
Hedges, Kissimmee, and Dan 
Farnsworth, Lake Worth. 

Appointed to the executive board 
were Sam Bush, New Port Richey; 
J. E. (Ted) Harvey, Land O’ Lakes, 
and Joe Ford, Port Orange. Paul 
Baden, Zephyrhills, and Herman 
Jones, Jacksonville, were named 
directors to the Southeastern Egg 
Advisory Committee of the South- 
eastern Poultry and Egg Associa- 
tion. 


involving female 


Many of this world’s troubles 
are caused by people who have a 
narrow mind but a big mouth. 


turkeys, on the other hand, told a 
different story: 

Rate of gain for female turkeys 
was found to be the same, whether 
they were raised outdoors or in- 
doors. However, the range-reared 
females of both varieties required 
a little less feed per pound of gain 
than those raised in confinement. 


The first 
3 YEAR 
REPORT 


K-137 Kner 


The K-137 produced a higher net 
income than any other nationally 
available strain en- 
suey tered in the same 

tests (Calif. and Mo.) 
during the same 
three year period 
4 (1955-58). 


: Three year averages — 
‘jfloor entries California Random 
: Sample Test 1955-58 


4 Eggs per pullethoused 272 


256 
% large and 


H extra large eggs 73.6% 63.7% 
Feed per dozen eggs 44 46\bs. 
Albumen quality (H.U.) 79.1 743 
4 Body 
end of 42 47 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS. 


BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 


Rt. 2, Box 374 Valrico, 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


Fla. 


AUTHORIZED 


e 
ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 
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Social Security Benefit 
Claims Must Be Proved 


D o you have evidence in your 
possession that will establish the 
date you were born? 

If your marriage were to be 
questioned, could you prove you 
are married? 

What was your gross salary last 
year? 

No, these are not “$64,000 ques- 
tions.” They are some of the state- 
ments you can be required to prove 
when you file claim for benefits as 
a retired wage earner under the 
Social Security Act. 

Just a bit of information: Bene- 
fits can total, in some survivor cases, 
more than $40,000 before the full 
liability of the law has been dis- 
charged! 

This explains why the Social 
Security Administration requires 
proof of certain events which most 
of us take more or less for granted. 


Having available proof of age, 
proof of marriage, and evidence of 
wages paid will not only help you 
to meet the requirements of the 
social security Rar. It will also 
speed the day when you will re- 
ceive your first check. 

Any delay in obtaining the neces- 
sary proofs results in a proportion- 
ate delay in receiving your first 
check. If you want your checks 
—— be equally as prompt in 

rnishing the required proofs. 

“Mom, if she is 62 or older, 
should go with ”Dad” to the social 
security office when he retires. 

The decision to file at age 62 is 
entirely up to “Mom.” But she 
should be present for the full ex- 
planation a the results of filing at 


Biack Virgin Polyethylene 


MULCH FILM 


Matures crops earlier! « | 00 


© Comes in 3 and 4 ft. widths, 500 and 1,000 
long! © Sunlight-resistant! « Light weight, . 
inert to soil and chemicals! 


Write for Ger-Pak Agri-News #2 te Dept.FG 


Your Book 


can be printed for less than you might 
think. For complete facilities and guid- 
ance, contact us. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 
Telephone 8-1885 


this age rather than filing at age 
65. 


Women who apply as wives of 
retired workers should bring some 
proof of their age. Women apply- 
ing as widows, who have never filed 
as wives, should bring some proof 
of their marriage; in some cases, 
proof of age will also be required. 

Employees retiring early in the 
year should bring proof of their 
earnings for last year as shown on 
U.S. Treasury Form W-2 (the form 
your employer gives you, at the 
end of the year, showing the 
amount of wages he has paid you 
during the year. ) 

If a have been operating your 
own business, then a copy of your 
income tax return for last year will 
7“ your payment. The cancelled 
check or other evidence showing 
the tax has been paid will also be 
needed. 

Remember: When you call at 
your social security district office 
to claim benefits, the question will 
not be whether you were born—but 
when. 

Therefore if you don’t have these 
documents at hand, get them at 
your earliest convenience. 
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Milk Treatments 
Give Control of 
Tobacco Mosaic 


M ILK TREATMENTS are continu- 
ing to give excellent control of 
tobacco mosiac in North Carolina 
State College studies. 

The discovery of milk as a con- 
trol for tobacco mosiac was an- 
nounced last year. In experiments 
conducted this year at five locations, 
results were termed ‘excellent.’ 

Best results were obtained, ac- 
cording to the researchers, when 
tobacco plants were sprayed with 
milk before transplanting and 
when workers handling tobacco 
plants dipped their hands in milk. 

In plots treated this way, only 
13% of the plants became infected. 
When milk was not used, 90% of 
the plants became infected. 

Milk, in other tests, gave good 
control of mosaic on peppers and 
tomatoes. 

The North Carolina researchers 
are now trying to determine what 
components in milk give the con- 
trol. So far, they have narrowed 
it down to the milk proteins. 

7 

There’s a difference between 
good, sound reasons and reasons 
that sound good. 

The man who trusts men will 
make fewer mistakes than he who 
distrusts them. 
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GUARANTEED 
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FLORIDA'S SOIL AND CLI 


Now is the time to provide the nitrogen that will take care of your require- 
ments during the next three or four months. Quite generally, the available 
nitrogen in grove soils has been taken up by the trees or was lost by leach- 
rainy summer seasons. It should be replaced now. 

Regardless of tree age, variety, rootstock or soil pH, this job can be done 


| very satisfactorily with nitrate nitrogen. Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda, 
| or Chilean Nitrate of Soda-Potash where additional potash is needed, i 


ideal for Florida soils and climate. 

The nitrogen in Chilean Soda is 100 percent nitrate nitrogen—all available, 
safe and sure! It gives fast, vigorous action and maximum efficiency under 
a wide range of soil and climatic conditions. It is rich, also, in minor ele- 
ments which provide extra insurance against hidden plant-food deficiencies. 

Every ton of Chilean contains sodium equivalent to 650 pounds of com- 
mercial limestone in acid-destroying value. For most soils this is usually an 
important consideration. Sodium is a very mobile element and helps to 
maintain a desirable pH at all practical levels of soil and sub-soil. This con- 
serves soil fertility while producing heavy crops of top-quality fruit. 

If you are not using 100 percent nitrate nitrogen now or if you have any 
doubt about its value for your needs, we suggest that you set aside a block 
of trees and use Chilean Soda as your sole source of nitrogen throughout 
the season. Compare these trees with the rest of your grove and decide for 
yourself. Whatever the result you are bound to win. 


CHILEAN NITRATE OF SO 


| 
| 
NATURAL! 
4 
Mm, CROP YIELD! | 
GER-PAK 


The air was calm most of the 
night of January 10-11. There was 
only an occasional light wind. 

Frost was heavy in adjacent 
areas on the morning of the 11th. 

prinklers were turned on, the tem- low temperatures. While there In the sprinkled areas, trees had a 
perature fell only 2° in the pro- were no durations at 28° or lower _ thick coating of ice; many of them 
tected area; 6° at the outside check inside the nursery, the outside un- were bent to the ground. 
station. He added: rotected area showed 28° and But the sprinklers were left on 

“Of equal importance to the 7° one for 10 hours, 26° and_ until all the ice melted. This hap- 
departure obtained in the protect- lower for five hours, and 24° for pened at 1 P.M. on the 11th. 
ed area is the lesser duration at 2.5 hours.” Of the 12,000 budded trees in the 


Sprin klers (Continued from Page 12) 


Fertilizer Compound 


(Less than 0.2%) 


and completely water soluble! 


soil conditions are poor—for example, when there is 
excessive dryness, wetness, cold, or leaching from heavy 
rains—response from foliar feeding with Grace Crystal 
Urea is good—and fast. 

Grace Crystal Urea can be added to your regular insecti- 
cides or fungicide formulations and sprayed at the same 
time you apply these materials. You do two jobs at once, 
which frees men and equipment for other work. 


Grace Crystal Urea is compatible with commonly used 
spray materials. The crystals dissolve readily and com- 
pletely, won’t clog spray hoses, valves or nozzles. Solutions 
of Grace Crystal Urea are non-corrosive—won’t harm 
rubber, metal or wood. 


1. Safe! Especially Formulated for Foliar Application. 
2. Makes Possible Maximum Yields and Top Quality. 
3. Saves Time, Labor, Equipment. 


The low biuret content of new Grace Crystal Urea gives 
you concentrated nitrogen ( 46% ) that’s completely safe for 
foliar application. 

The nitrogen in Grace Crystal Urea is immediately avail- 
able to plants, and the nitrogen goes to work almost at 
once. Supplying this extra nitrogen in this easy way gives 
you maximum yields and top quality. 

Response in terms of improved foliage, color or growth 
may be seen within a few days after spraying. Even when 


FOR SOIL APPLICATION use free-flowing Grace Urea Prills. 


7 Guaranteed 45% Nitrogen. Ideal for Top-Dressing or Side- 
C Ca Dressing of fruits and vegetables, as well as field crops. 


& s Lom | e Chemical Company A Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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nursery, reported Dean, only 87 
required cutting back to stumps 
because of ost Bl due to heavy 
icing. He maintained: 

“These data indicate that on calm 
or nearly calm nights, good protec- 
tion is provided if the sprinklers are 
turned on sufficiently early and kept 
running continuously until the ice 
has melted.” 


Essentially the same results were 
obtained at the DeLand nursery 
during the nights of January 11-12 
and January 18-19. But the story 
was different on the night of Jan- 
uary 16-17: 

Sprinklers were not turned on 
until 4:30 A.M. of the 17th when 
the temperature was 29° both in- 
side and outside the nursery. After 
the pump was turned on, the tem- 
perature fell 2° in the sprinkled 
area; 3° in the check area. 

This was a windy night. The 
wind was blowing at an estimated 
speed of 10 to 15 miles per hour 
from the northwest. 

On the 17th, the trees were heavy 
with ice—and the ice didn’t melt 
until 4:30 P.M. Nevertheless, 
breakage was very light. 

Data on other nights, according 
to the researcher, indicate that bet- 
ter protection probably would have 
resulted had the sprinklers been 
turned on earlier. A grower in an- 
other area reported success on cold, 
windy nights during the 1957-58 
season. 


Summarizing his findings, Dean 
stated: 

“Results obtained . . . indicate 
that such a system, properly in- 
stalled and operated, is an efficient 
and practicable method of protect- 
ing a citrus nursery from free dam- 
age during most freezes experi- 
enced in Florida. 

“During the four nights the 
sprinklers were used, less than 1% 
of the trees in the nursery required 
cutting back to stumps because of 
breakage due to heaviness of the 
ice. 

“A small amount of leaf damage 
occurred in a few spots where a 
sprinkler was stopped from rotat- 
ing by a tree top, or where they did 
not throw water far enough to 
cover all trees. Most of this dam- 
age, which was negligible and con- 
fined to leaves, occurred in the 
northernmost rows of trees where 
there was no overlapping of water 
from the sprinklers. 

“But the fact that there was some 
damage in unprotected or poorly 
protected areas tends to prove the 
effectiveness of the system when it 
is operated properly. 

“One great advantage it has over 
other methods of protection is its 
simplicity of operation and the 
elimination of costly labor. It cost 
approximately $1 per hour for elec- 
tricity to run the pump and thus 
protect trees valued at thonsands 
of dollars. 

“Still another important factor is 
that the sprinkler system is avail- 
able for irrigation during dry 
weather, as well as for frost pro- 
tection during the winter. 

“At this time, it appears that to 
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obtain the maximum results for 
protection against freeze damage, 
the water should be turned on be- 
fore the temperature falls to 32 
(34° is recommended) if danger 
ously low temperatures are expect- 
ed... The sprinklers should always 
be left running continuously until 
all the ice has melted.” 


Very rolling country, a sharp 
contrast to the level topography of 
the DeLand nursery, was the set- 
ting of the second sprinkler irriga- 
tion experiment. 

“Tree rows run up and down hill, 
with considerable change in eleva- 
tion over the entire large nursery.” 
Thus Sherouse described the Apop- 
ka citrus nursery, owned by Bob 
Pittman, where he did his research. 

He continued: 

Portable pipe lines with sprink- 
lers attached to give some lap-over 
(and thus complete coverage) were 
run through the nursery. These 
could be changed with each cold 
spell, according to need. 

Water was pumped from a near- 
by small lake by diesel power. 
Trunk lines ran from the lake; the 
smaller nursery pipes with sprink- 
lers were attached to the trunk 
lines. 

Another line of pipe came into 
the nursery from a deep well. This 
water also was pumped by diesel 
engine. 

Lines were changeable. In case 
of trouble, one of the systems could 
have supplied much of the nursery 
with water. 


Conclusions drawn by Sherouse 
were much the same as those made 
by Dean. Sherouse summarized his 
findings for the January 11-13 peri- 
od as follows: 

“When the nursery was examined 
for damage after the freeze, a little 
tender leaf damage to the tops of 
a few trees could be seen. But it 
was negligible and amounted to 
less than 1% of the affected tree in 
the sprinkler-protected area. 

“Interspersed in the nursery were 
blocks of seedlings which were not 
sprinkler irrigated during this pe- 
riod. These trees were badly dam- 
aged, to both leaf and trunk. 

“None of the nursery budded 
stock was damaged where pro- 
tected.” 


od of severe cold for the 1958-59 
winter season. Afterwards, the re- 
searcher reported, “only a little top 
leaf negligible damage was present 
in the protected plots.” 


Summing up all his findings at 
the Apopka nursery, Sherouse de- 
clared: 

“The nursery stock came through 
the winter with damage so slight 
that the trees can be said to have 
been completely protected. 

“Unprotected plots of seedling 
stock scattered through the nursery 


were badly damaged to leaf and 
trunk. But they should recover 
with only a slight delay in time of 
readiness for budding. 

“In the conclusion of the experi- 
ment on Protection of Ferns by this 
method, it appeared that plants 
which were pliable enough to bend 
without breakage could be pro- 
tected in this manner: 

“Now, it appears to be a good 
method of protecting citrus nursery 
stock—until the trees get large 
enough that too much breakage 
begins.” 


Pellets for Pigs 
Said Mixed Blessing 


Pigs fed pelleted rations gained 
faster on less feed than those fed 
rations in meal form. 

But, add South Dakota Stat 
College researchers, their experi 
ments show this was not an un 
mixed blessing. They report: 

It is true that pigs on pellets 
gained 3.4% faster on 2.9% less 
feed. However, a cost of $6.50 a 
ton for pelleting made the gains 
from this feed more costly. 


ALL MAJOR CITRUS MITES WITH TRITHION 


No other miticide gives you the combination of advantages you 
get with TRITHION. It controls all citrus mites, even mite eggs; 
| gives quick kill; and has long-lasting action. TRITHION can be 
used on bearing trees up to 14 days before harvest. It’s available as 
_a dust or spray. Ask your dealer for TRITHION, or write to Stauffer 
Chemical Company, Tampa, Florida, for further information. 


Research, service and products of highest quality have made Stauffer one of America's largest specialists Ctauffer 
| in farm chemicals, Look for and buy Stouffer brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED KILLERS, MITI- ww 


CIDES, SEED PROTECTANTS, FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGULATORS, GRAIN PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS. HEMICALS 
SINCE 1685 


“Well, haven't you ever heard of 
a coffee break?” 


©TRITHION is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in principal countries) 
for O, O.diethy! $-p-chloropheny! thiomethy! phosphorodithioate, an insecticide-miticide. 
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de (IMPROVEMENT, the applica- 
tion of the principles of genetics to 
« ccowing of forest trees, is one 
| the means available for increas- 
ing the annual volume and quality 
of forest growth. 

Genetic control and improve- 
ment of plants and animals has 
resulted in the development of 
many new varieties and increased 
production. This has been common 
to agriculture for over half a 
century. 

But in forestry, active and ap- 


plied interest in tree improvement 
is of much more recent origin. 


FUNGICIDE 
MOST EFFECTIVE, LOW-COST CONTROL! 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
1062H Elm Street, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


Tree Improvement Research 


By RICHARD C. ORR 
Assistant Editor 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


commenced about 1950, accordin 

to Dr. C. M. Kaufman, director o 
the University of Florida School 
of Forestry. 

In forestry, tree improvement 
research is carried on by the Lake 
City Research Center of the U. S. 
Forest Service and by the School 
of Forestry at the University. 

The School of Forestry has 
placed major emphasis on the 
establishment of seed orchards for 
future production of seed from 
highly selected trees for nursery 
use and for direct seedling. 


Approximately 250 acres of seed 
orchards of grafted plants have 
been planted by 10 pulp and paper 
companies which are cooperating 
with the School in this effort. 

Procedures and practices for the 
best management, cultivation and 
fertilization of the orchards are 
now being developed. Also being 
studied are means of protectin 
the trees from insects, diseases, pm 
contamination by pollen from un- 
desirable sources. 

Once these orchards come into 
good production—probably by the 
17th to 20th years—they will pro- 
duce 50 million or more viable 
seeds annually. This will be suffi- 
cient for over 60,000 acres of plan- 
tations of nursery grown seedlings. 

Many Southern agencies are 
carrying on tree genetics and tree 
improvement research. Tree breed- 
ing, selection, studies on species 
variation, and other research are 
included in the program. 

Several industries are carrying on 
tree improvement research in addi- 
tion to cooperating in a public 
agency integrated program. 


“Encouraging advances have 
been reported,” Dr. Kaufman states. 
“However, the large number of 
commercially important tree spe- 
cies in the South indicates that 
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“That's your trouble—you've got 
no sense of humor.” 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


major expansion and intensification 
of research programs will have to 
be made.” 

The Southern pines, particularly 
slash and loblolly. are receivin 
most of the attention. Although 
there are many highly important 
hardwood species that could be 
vastly improved in economic worth 
through proper genetic steps, hard- 
woods are receiving only limited 
attention at present. 

“Improved forest stand manage- 
ment, and the possible use of fer- 
tilizers and tillage practices now 
being studied and tested, will hel 
the tree improvement program, 
Dr. Kaufman says. He adds: 

“We may expect that forests of 
the future will produce forest crops 
in large volume in intensively man- 
aged plantations of trees known 
to have one or a combination 
of several genetically superior 
qualities.” 


Large Seed Pieces 
Give Better Yields 


Considerably higher yields are 
produced when large—instead of 
small—pieces of seed potatoes are 
daa according to a_ recent 
report from the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Experiments over the past three 
years show that the yield of No. 1 
potatoes from 12-inch spacing and 
2,400 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
was 2,100 pounds more when 
larger seed pieces were used. 

When organic materials were 
added, the yield per acre from the 
larger seed pieces was 3,500 
pounds more. When both organic 
matter and irrigation were added, 
yields were 5,700 pounds more. 


DUPLICATE 


PICKER 
TICKETS 
40c 


per thousand in 
100 thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities 44¢ 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for the new season 


Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 
Supplies 
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Public Cooperation Asked 
in ‘Stop Plant Pests’ Campaign 


EE DAMAGE to crops, 
lawns, gardens, trees, and shrubs 
may mean the presence of a new 
plant pest. 

For this reason, persons acquaint- 
ed with the damage of common 
agricultural pests—particularly in- 
sects — are asked to report any 
unusual damage to their county 
agricultural agents. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture points out: 

While many insect pests exist in 
the United States, they represent 
only about one-third of the world’s 
total of destructive insect species. 
About 20,000 species of insects not 
found in this country cause damage 
to crops in other parts of the world. 

Alertness on the part of those 
working daily with plants and crops 
could speed up detection of any 
foreign pests that might success- 
fully ait their way past quaran- 
tine barriers into the United States. 
It could also speed detection of 
sc already in this country that 
lave spread into areas where they 
were not previously established. 

Public cooperation, spokesmen 
declare, is essential to the success 
of a stepped-up nationwide pro- 
gram to “stop plant pests before 
they start.” 

Spearheading the detection pro- 
gram is USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. Cooperating in the 
campaign are research, survey, ex- 
tension, and regulatory services of 


10 States Lead 
Nation in Nursery, 
Flower Production 


PropucTs cut 
flowers play a more important part 
in the national agricultural picture 
than most people realize. And, in- 
terestingly enough, their valuation 
is about the same. 

Last year, for example, sales of 
eight classes of nursery products 
had a wholesale value of $59 mil- 
lion. During the same year, sales 
of four cut flowers had a whole- 
sale value of $58.9 million. 

Some 3,400 producers in 10 states 
grew the eight classes of nursery 
products. These classes were: 

Coniferous and_ broad-leaved 
evergreens, deciduous shade trees, 
deciduous shrubs, rose plants, de- 
ciduous fruit and nut trees, grape 
vines, and citrus and subtropical 
fruit trees. 

Nearly 2,900 producers in 10 
states grew the four major cut 
flowers — carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums, gladiolus, and roses. 

The 10 states which dominated 
the nursery products and cut flow- 
er industries, listed alphabetically, 
were: California, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, and Texas. 


several state and federal organiza- 
tions. 


Early pest detection has repeat- 
edly proved economical by saving 
money and effort, and by prevent- 
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ing damage to U. S. farms and 
forests. 

For example, a Florida resident— 
curious about the larvae he found 
in grapefruit in his Miami Shores 
backyard in April 1956—triggered a 
successful campaign to rid the 
United States of the potentially 
destructive Mediterranean fruit fly. 

And it was a home owner who, 
while trying to determine the cause 
of damage to her lawn, discovered 
the European chafer at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This find was about 100 miles 
from the nearest known location of 


TRI-BASIC 


MANGANESE 
SULPHATE 


For Spray and Soil Application 


NON-CAKING 


Does not cause caking 
or hardening of fertilizer 
mixtures, 


that destructive turf pest. 

Unidentified insects suspected of 
causing damage may be sent to a 
county agent—or to a local state 
or federal entomologist—for identi- 
fication. 

Entomologists and other agricul 
tural specialists of the states 
USDA, and industry send reports 
of insect finds, along with speci 
mens, to state clearinghouses. 

When a potentially threatening 
insect is found, ARS and state en 
tomologists immediately start ac- 
tion to combat it. 


Bagged (100 lbs.) for 
convenient handling and easy 
direct-flowing application. 


Here is your dependable source 
for top-quality 

Manganese Sulphate — delivered 
when and where you want it. 


We sell material only to registered 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
AND INSECTICIDE BLENDERS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 


TRAYLOR CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
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MRS PATRICIA COLLING 
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\" as Agri-mycin 500 can help you control the devastating losses from bacterial spot as shown above. Used in seedbeds, or newly planted fields, Agri-mycin will help you 
0 1h get a higher percentage of disease-free plants which produce quality fruit. 


TOMATO and PEPPER PRODUCERS: 


be Control Bacterial Spot Better Than Ever Before with 


@Agri-mycin brand of oxytetracycline- 
streptomycia 
*U. 8. Patent 2,777,791 


Latest Florida Experiment Station reports show that 

basic copper plus streptomycin formulation gives far more Florida Experiment Station 
effective control of bacterial spot than copper compounds Used/100 gal. Pepper Plants Tomato Plants |“ Control 
or antibiotics used separately. 


Now you can get this same effective and economical - 0 0 0 
control with Agri-mycin 500, the combination of anti- Some Copper eee. 20 10% 
ie biotics—streptomycin and Terramycin®— plus copper. Calcium fe 
The copper and antibiotics work together to prevent le 200 pom. pA 2 in o 
and eradicate bacterial spot. The antibiotics are ab- Basic Copper and —_4 Ibs. m vf 
sorbed into the plant tissues to work from within as well 83% ‘ 
oe the surface i. explaining why Agri-mycin is Tomato varieties: Jefferson, Manalucie; Pepper variety; California | g 
= even if me has already attacked your Wender. Seven eoreys at 3-6 day intervals under natural Florida 5) 
mato or pepper p weather con ns. 
= Shhh costly fungal diseases: Early Blight, Late Blight, Sep- 1 
; toria Leaf Spot, Anthracnose, Leaf Mold and Cercos- —- | 
pora. ‘owe 
| Get Agri-mycin 500 now for more effective disease Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
ae ale control in your tomato and pepper crops than you’ve Brooklyn 6, N. Y. ie. 
ever had before. Science for the world’s well-being Yet 
| 
y | Agri-mycin 500 and Agri-mycin* 100 are now available from these Florida Distributor locations: Fi 
Hector Supply Co. Florida Agricultural Supply Co. Kilgore Seed Company 
Miomi South Miomi Winter Haven Bradenton Belle Glade Ocala Sonford 
Orlendo Lake Woles Pompano Beach Fort Myers Pahokee Vero Beach bag of 500 
| Belle Glade Sontord Tampo Homestead West Palm Beach seedlings depending on plant size. 


1 Save 10% on the 25-ib. bag which 
—w—=—=—_ Florida East Coast Fertilizer Co. mokes 500 gallons of spray. 
Homesteod 


*U. & Pet. No. 2,801,060 
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